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EW YORK’S East Side Colony is peculiarly 
fortunate to have at last a tryst in and of its 
own environment—Villa Venice. 


It has a unique and continental atmosphere. The 
music is by Emil Coleman. Combined with this is 
its unprecedented innovation of making no cover 

charges. The person and not the purse is stressed. 


This évening for dinner, or any other evening after 
the theatre—come to the Villa Venice “Number 10” 
East Sixtieth Street. 
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EVERY ACCESSORY FOR THE 


SMOKER 
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Radio Cigarette Cabinet 
With dial to tune in for a cigarette; capacity100 . . . . $9.75 








lil 
| Selected Pipes Gold and Silver Cigarette 
Cigar Holders Humidors Cases 
Cigarette Holders | Gold and Enameled 
Tobacco Jars Pipe Racks Pocket Lighters 
Gold and Silver Match Monogrammed Match 
Holders Packs to Order 
Leather Cigarette Cases Electric Lighters 


and numerous other things the smoker needs 
FIRST FLOOR 
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“Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees’. 


ETROPOLITAN camaraderie 
in a quaint English garden, 
characterized by simplicity and the 
subtle attraction of its distinction. 
Food that is palate-tempting; a spa- 
cious dance floor, with music byBilly 
Burton’s orchestra that lures the 
feet. The matchless Arthur West, 
and a revue whose enticing mem- 
bers have the freshness and aban- 
don of youth without the satiety of 


sophistication. 


Luncheon + Tea » Dinner 
and Supper with 
Dancing at All Times 


TWIN OAKS 


163 WEST 46th STREET 


One Step East of Broadway Bryant 6510 
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SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH TO FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
HOTEL ALBA, PALM BEACH 



































WHAT PRICE 
SECURITY ? 


NCLUDED in the Packard 

Six are the many guarantees 
of security it affords you. 

Nor do we mean merely the 
guarantees of physical safety 
such as the superior Packard 
four-wheel brakes, the surely 
manipulated, newly perfected 
ball-bearing steering mechanism 
and all the other effective guar- 
dians of your driving ease and 
surety, so outstandingly a part 
of the appeal of the Packard Six. 
More especially, we wish to em- 
phasize the even greater war- 
ranties of the security of your 
investment. 

The Packard Six is backed by 
a reputation of twenty-five 
years standing for the use of the 
highest quality of materials 
manufactured with the greatest 
care and efficiency of workman- 
ship; it has behind it a firm, 
constantly a leader in transpor- 
tation progress; it has within it 
such features as the Chassis 
Lubricator, Oil Rectifier and 
all the many other refinements 
of superior engineering which 
serve to preserve its constant 
tate of high performance year 
after year. That is why it 
depreciates so much less than 
other cars. 

Do you know that you can 
own and drive a Packard Six 
Sedan today for only $2,834.06; 
and if you wish, through a sim- 
ple and very convenient Income 
Payment Plan? 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
Grand Concourse at 184th Street 


1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
i, 247 Park Ave., New York 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, February 5, to 
Friday, February 12, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


THE GOAT SONG—The Theatre Guild’s large 

production of Franz Werfel’s play. Mo- 

ments of power and moments of confusion. 

GulLp, 52, W. of Bway. 

A WEAK WOMAN-—A highly diverting comedy 
from the French. Capably acted. Ritz, 48 
W. of B’way. 

HEDDA GABLER—lIbsen’s play 
done. With Emily Stevens. 
E. of Bway. 

THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Strong stuff by 
the author of “Rain”, dealing with white 
men and China. Martin Beck, 45, W. of 
Bway. 

THE GREAT GATSBY—Which is Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s book come into the theatre. Drama- 
tized by Owen Davis. AmBassapor, 49, E. 
of B’way. 

THE JEST—A revival of this splendid play 
with Basil Sydney where there was a Barry- 
more. Prymoutn, 45, W. of B’way. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—Glenn Hunter in an ex- 
ceedingly moving play of adolescent love. 
BertmonrT, 48, E. of B’way. : 

THE GREEN HAT—TIris March, her hat, and 
all of that. With Katharine Cornell. 
Broapuurst, 44, W. of B’way. 

THE DYBBUK—A play of Jewish mysticism 
that will well repay your going so far to 
see it. NEIGHBORHOOD PLayHousE, 466 
Grand St. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—A selfish wife that is properly 
dealt with. Well written by George Kelly. 
Morosco, 45, W. of B’way. 

ARMS AND THE MAN-—Bernard Shaw’s 
views on war presented by the Theatre 
Guild. Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 

EASY COME, EASY GO—An amusing farce by 
Owen Davis having to do with the escape 
of robbers. BirtTmMore, 47, W. of B’way. 

IS ZAT SO?—Pugilists in Fifth Avenue written 
in the so called American language. CEN- 
TRAL, B’way and 47. 

THE MAKROPOULOS' SECRET — Poorly 
handled, but a good play with Helen Menc- 
ken doing wel!. Cuartes Hopkins, 49, E. 
of Bway. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—And his 
financial transactions in the show business. 
By George S. Kaufman. Loncacre, 49, W. 
of B’way. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—George Jessel as a 
mammy singer called into the synagogue. 
Cort, 48, E. of B’way. 

TWELVE MILES OUT—Bootleggers, hi-jack- 
ers, and love well mixed into a melodrama. 
Piayuouse, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE PATSY—Claiborne Foster as a young girl 
who tried to be funny. Boorn, 45, W. of 
Bway. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—lIna Claire 
as a nice crook at large among nice English. 
Futon, 46, W. of B’way. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE—Ethel Barrymore 
and Walter Hampden and their second 
Shakespeare revival. HAMPDEN’s, B’way and 
64. 

GREAT GOD BROWN — Eugene O’Neill’s 
latest play in which he puts masks on the 
players, and occasionally surpasses himself. 
GREENWICH VILLAGE, 7 Ave. and 4. 

MOSCOW ART THEATRE MUSICAL 
STUDIO—See Music. 


excellently 
ComeEpDy, 41, 


THE COCOANUTS—The 
their marvelous humor. 


Marx Brothers and 
Lyric, 42, W. of 


Bway. 
DEAREST ENEMY—A musical outlook on the 
Revolution and Little Old New York. 


KNICKERBOCKER, B’way and 38. 
TIP-TOES—Plenty of comedians, good dancing, 


and George Gershwin’s music. Liserry, 
42, W. of Bway. 
ARTISTS AND MODELS—The Hoffmann 


girls and Phil Baker in something entertain- 
ing. Winter Garven, B’way and 50. 

MERRY, MERRY—Nice, and small, with pretty 
tunes and pleasant dancing. VANDERBILT, 
48, E. of B’way. 


SUNNY—Nice, and large, with Marilyn Miller . 


and a lot of other people of importance. 
New AmMsTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—“If I Were King” 
well set to music. Dennis King as Francois 
Villon. Casino, B’way and 39. 

CHARLOT’S REVUE—Those three English 
comedians providing good entertainment. 
SELWYN, 42, W. of B’way. 

PRINCESS FLAVIA—The “Prisoner of Zenda” 
with a musical injection. SuHuBEerT, 44, W. 
of Bway. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—About as close to what 
you have been told Paris is like, as you will 
find. Casino pe Paris, atop the Century, 
Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—Tunes you know and 
humor you will be glad to meet. Grose, 
B’way and 46. 

BY THE WAY—Which proves that all the 
best English comedians are not with 
Charlot. Gaiety, B’way and 45. 

OPENINGS OF NOTE 

LULU BELLE—The return of Lenore Ulric to 
New York. Bexrasco, 44, E. of B’way. 
Tues., Feb. 9. 

THE UNCHASTENED WOMAN—A revival 
of Anspacher’s comedy with Violet Kemble 
Cooper. Princess, 39, E. of B’way. Tues., 
Feb. 9. 

(Dates of openings should be verified because of 
frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, §1 and Park—Charm- 
ing surroundings, Larry Siry’s orchestra, and 
Cynthia Perot and Elliott Taylor dancing. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—Midnight revue for the 
delectation of Bohemia and uptown alike. 

BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—Roger Wolfe 
Kahn’s orchestra and a good floor. No 
couvert charge. 

CHEZ FYSHER, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—An intimate 
Parisian revue headed by Yvonne George in 
the cellar of the Century Theatre. 

CLUB ANATOLE, 145 W. 54—Casual enter- 
tainment of the Broadway type goes on be- 
tween dances until a late hour. 

CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3—Rowdy, crowded, 
noisy and amusing to uptowners trying to 
see Life. 

CLUB LIDO, 308 7 Ave.—Carl Hyson and 
Peggy Harris, of London, entertaining the 
elite. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—Moss and Fon- 
tana still attracting the smartest crowd in 
town. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Carl Ran- 
dall, and two partners entertaining the aris- 
tocratic following of Charlie Journal. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


CLUB RICHMAN, 157 W. 56—Wise-cracking 
Broadway entertainment, with Harry Rich- 
man as an amusing master of ceremonies. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—Rusticity done in the 
best Village style. Antics by the rube orches- 
tra provide entertainment. 

FIFTH AVENUE CLUB, 683 5 Ave.—Re- 
viewed in this issue. 

KATINKA, 109 W. 49—Joyous Russian enter- 
tainment at its best. 

TEXAS GUINAN’S THREE HUNDRED 
CLUB, 151 W. 54—The hilarious Guinan 
spirit transplanted to larger quarters. 

VILLA VENICE, to E. 60—Aristocracy of sur- 
roundings personified. No couvert charge, 
but evening dress required. 


MOTION PICTURES 
BEN-HUR--The novel done into the movies 


with a great deal more size and excitement. 
At the Georce M. Conan. 

THE BIG PARADE—Laurence Stallings’s pic- 
ture of the war, with fine playing by John 
Gilbert and Renee Adoree. At the Astor. 

MOANA—A picturization of the rapidly passing 
native South Sea life. After the manner of 
“Nanook of the North”. At the Riatro. 

FILM GUILD—Revivals of the best pictures. 
See the daily papers for the program. At 
the Cameo. 


MUSIC 


RECITALS—Ftorizet Von Reuter. Town 
HALtt, Sat. Aft., Feb. 6. A new fiddler with 
much European reputation. 

Wa ter GlEsEKING. AEOLIAN Hatt, Mon. 
Eve., Feb. 8. The best new pianist of the 
year and not likely to be beaten. 

FriepA Hemper. Carnecic Hatt, Tues. 
Eve., Feb. 9. First recital this season of a 
popular and charming artist. 

DorsEY WHITTINGTON. AEOLIAN HALL, Tues. 
Eve., Feb. 9. A young American who plays 
a mean piano. 

PHILHARMONIC STRING QUARTET. STEINWAY 
Hatt, Tues. Eve., Feb. 9. Elegant chamber 


music. 


ORCHESTRAS—Pui uarmonic, Toscanini con- 
ducting. CarNneGie Hatt, Sat. Eve., Feb. 
6; Sun. Aft., Feb. 7. Furtwaengler con- 
ducting. CarneGie Hatt, Thurs. Eve., Feb. 
11; Fri. Aft., Feb. 12. Schelling conduct- 
ing. AEOLIAN Hatt, Sat. Morn. and Aft., 
Feb. 6 (Children’s Concerts). 

New York Sympuony, Klemperer conducting. 
Carnecig& Hatt, Fri. Eve., Feb. 5. Mecca 
Temp ce, Sun. Aft., Feb. 7. 

Boston SyMPHONY, Koussevitzky conducting. 
CarneEGIE Hatt, Sat. Aft., Feb. 6. 

Frienps oF Music, Bodanzky conducting. 
Town Hatt, Sun. Aft., Feb. 7. 

MOSCOW ART THEATRE MUSICAL 
STUDIO—Jotson’s, §9 and 7 Ave. “Car- 
mencita and the Soldier” settled down for 
an indefinite run. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY—Per- 
formances every night, but Tues., with Fri. 
and Sat. matinees. See daily papers for pro- 
grams. 

GLEE CLUB CONCERT, 71 Reg. Armory, 
Park Ave. and 34, Sat. Eve., Feb. 6.—25 
clubs with 1200 voices, including a few 
from Brooklyn and other places. 


ART 


TRI-NATIONAL—WILDENSTEIN, 647 5 Ave. 
Excellent collection of American, French 
and English painters. Don’t miss it. 








LONDON—Whuirtney Strupio CLus, 14 W. 8. 
Good show of Frank London, Dorothy 
Varian, Jan Matulka and Harry Hering. 

HASSAM—Duwuranp-Ruets, 12 E. §7. Repre- 
sentative show of one chosen by this firm 
to carry the banner of impressionism. 

FROEHLICH—Weyvue Gatcceries, 794 Lex. 
Ave. Monotypes by an earnest young painter 
who has something. 

BENTON—Aatists Gatiery, §1 E. 60. Full 
show of an individual painter. 

ITALIANS—Granpv CENTRAL GALLERY, atop 
the station. Official show of things now be- 
ing done in Italy. 

ARTHUR G. DOVE—ALFrep Sreicuitz, Room 
303. ANDERSON GALLERIEs, Park Ave. and 
59. Second in series of seven Americans. 
Some old paintings and some experiments 
that may shock you. 

AMERICANS—Danie ts, 600 Mad. Ave. The 
best of American moderns in a mixed show. 

FOUJITA—DuwupensineG (VALENTINE), 43 E. 57. 
Showing of a popular Japanese in a brand 
new gallery, opens Feb. 8. 





SPORTS 


ICE HOCKEY—Map. Se. Garpen, 50 and 8 
Ave. AmaTeur—Pere Marquette vs. N. Y. 
A. C. and Knickerbocker vs. St. Nicks, Sun., 
Feb. 7, 8:15 p. m. ProressionaLc—New 
York vs. Pittsburgh, Sat., Feb. 6, 8:30 p. m. 

INDOOR TENNIS—Heieuts Casino, 75 Monta- 
gue St., Brooklyn. High ranking women 
players in invitation tournament. A bit far 
afield but worth the journey to see the semi- 
finals, Fri., Feb. 5, and final, Sat., Feb. 6, 
2:30 p. m. Tilden and Richards will be 
seen in the Casino’s invitation tournament 
for men, starting Fri., Feb. 12, 2 p. m. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE BASKETBALL—Co.tvum- 
Bia Universiry Gym, 116 and Bway. 
Strong Pennsylvania team in an important 
game with Columbia, Fri., Feb. 12, 8 p. m. 


OTHER EVENTS 


DOG SHOW—Manpison Square GARDEN, 8 Ave. 
and 50, Wed., Feb. 10. ‘Terriers in all sizes 
and shapes, but only terriers. Thurs., Feb. 
11, through Sat., Feb. 13. The Westminster 
Kennel Ciub’s annual show for big dogs, 
and little dogs, and all in between. 

ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE—Fine Arts 
Buitpinc, 215 W. 57. Until Feb. 28. 
Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and $8 p.m. to 
10:30 p.m. daily, Sun., 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
The Architects’ annual exhibit of all sorts 
of artistic things. Small admission charge. 


Lines WRITTEN WHILE BEING 
TAKEN BY THE HEAD WaITER FROM 
One REsERVED TABLE TO ANOTHER 


Nowhere 

In The Mayfair 
Can I discouvert 
Available couvert, 
An empty place, 

A vacant table, 
Inviting face; 

I am unable 

To beckon the relay 
And order my filet. 
I’ve often atoned 
For not having phoned. 
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For The Smart New Yorker 


[The Spring 


Bramley Suit 


Reg. inthe U.S. Patent Office 
For Mademoiselle 2 


(14 to 20 years) 


Model 91— Man tailored Bram- 
ley suit with its braid-bound 
short coat, straight skirt and 
silver boutonniere, restores to 
the tailored suit all its prestige. 
Made of men’s wear suitings— 
navy blue or black wool twill; 
black and white hairline or 
brown and white or black and 
— check suiting; also 
eige or gray 

shadow plaids. 48,00 
Model "et Bramley Hat of 
imported crochet 

straw. 12.75 


Bramley Fashions for Spring 
are originated and patented 
by Franklin Simon & Co. 
Our rights will be fully enforced 


MADEMOISELLE’s Surr SHOP 
Third Floor 


Charge Accounts Solicited 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 
A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1926, 

















by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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1026 kdition of New York 
Bound in Cloth 


HE New Yorker doesn’t follow 
fashion. Fashion follows the New 
Yorker. If you are a New Yorker, T 
~. whether by habitat or habit, slip into 
an overcoat of 100% Pure Virgin 
Camel’s Hair Cloth, tailored by Messrs. 
Stein-Bloch. You will hear the still, 
small voice of Mynheer Diedrich 
Knickerbocker whispering, “You're A 
Thoroughbred, Old Son!” 


@From Park Avenue and Florida to the 
Corniche Road and the Riviera, the thor- 
ough-paced practitioner of the Fine Art of 
Dress wears 100% Pure Camel's Hair Cloth, 
and bids the thermometer go hang. It is 
the prince of coats and the coat of Princes. 
Warm on cool days and cool on warm days. 


(Procurable at the John David Shops in Oxford 
Gray, Blue, Brown, Tan, and bold or subdued 
Glen Urquhart Plaids, with the finest type of skilled 
hand-tailoring, by Messrs. Stein-Bloch—$85. 


JOHN DAVID 


The Smartest New York Fashions Of The Day And Night 








BROADWAY AT 32nd STREET, Facing Greeley Square 5 
1268 BROADWAY, Hotel Martinique EXCHANCE PLACE AT NEW STREET % 
338 MADISON AVENUE, Facing Biltmore 62 BROADWAY, Below Wall 
125 AND 1277 WEST 42nd STREET NASSAU STREET AT MAIDEN LANE 
Two Convenient Shops In Brooklyn 
COURT STREET AT MONTAGUE FULTON STREET AT SMITH 
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BONWIT TELLER &.CO. 
The Specially Shop of Orizinations 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 358™STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Funior League 
Ball at the 
Astor 
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Taf feta—The Rustle of Spring for Youth 


wb ow CE in taffeta” to the Paris spring song for youth! And to 
be very, very chic it should be combined with a touch of lace, 
a wisp of tulle, or sheerest chiffon. (See Bonwit Teller & Co.) 


Misses’ Frocks left to right: Taffeta frock with tulle and pearls, 125.00; 
Chiffon frock with taffeta, 110.00; Taffeta frock with lace, 135.00 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


OT the least amusing thing 

about the new Garden is the 

character of the ticket-takers 
Tex Rickard has put at the doors. 
They are tough, tout-like, heavy- 
jowled, and heavy-bellied—the Irish 
appendage of the sporting arena since 
time immemorial. ‘They are exactly 
like the political attendants one sees in 
the court-house except that instead of 
being unnecessarily disagreeable they 
are busy politely taking tickets. 


HE statement by Mr. Harvie, 

head of the Association of ‘Trolley 
Cars, to the effect that the motor bus is 
not a competitor of the trolley but an 
adjunct, is a wonderful thing. It has 
strengthened the opinion we hold as a 
psychologist and biologist that man al- 
ways believes what he wants to believe, 
an opinion which has helped us to un- 
derstand why prohibitionists say prohi- 
bition is a success, 


F it be a privilege to dress shop win- 
dows, why then it follows that the 
man whose privilege it is to dress the 





* QOULLEST IN TOWN >, 


front window of the Flatiron Build- 
ing is the most blessed of men. His 
creations face Broadway, Fifth Ave- 
nue, and Twenty-third Street. Never- 
theless, blessed though he is, if we ever 
meet him we will tell him out and out 


that nine days out of ten his window 
is the dullest in all New York. 


E think that the drive to make 

New York the art center of the 
world, which is to start February 
tenth, has an excellent chance of suc- 
ceeding. While feeling in our hearts 
that art is certainly for art’s sake, we 
are cynical enough, looking back at 
Athens, Rome, Alexandria, Venice, 
Florence, and the like, to believe that 
the art center is always where the most 
money is 


E always try to print some small 
fruit of our unwearied imag- 
ination each week for the benefit of 


the tired business man. This week it 


= ENDORSNG A LIPSTICK - 





is our belief that the perfumer who 
first hits on the idea of getting four 
hundred members of the Yale, Har- 
vard, and Princeton Clubs to endorse 
the taste of a lipstick will make a 
fortune. 


URING one of the frightfully 

cold, windy days of the recent 
cold snap we saw Ina Claire, lovely 
actress, on the street. It is not our 
wish or our intention to make an ene- 
my of her press agent—but, like every- 
body else, she had a red nose. 


CCORDING to the researches of 
social scientists, the geographical 
society center of New York has moved 


northward two blocks in one year. We 
have an unworthy suspicion that it 
must have gone on a Madison Avenue 
car. 


The Week 
ORMER Kaiser Wilhelm cele- 
brates his sixty-seventh birthday, 
elated over prospect of regaining his 


LUKE EVERYBODY GLSE — 





fortune, and funeral services are held 
for Cardinal Mercier. Colonel Mit- 
chell submits resignation when Presi- 
dent approves court martial findings 
and Senate votes for U. S. adherence 
to World Court. Elihu Root de- 
nounces agricultural bloc as attempt at 
minority rule and Stock Exchange in- 
vestigates practice of selling only non- 
voting stock in corporations to public. 
Miss Helen Wills meets success in her 
first tennis tournaments abroad and 
Big Bill Tilden makes his debut as a 
professional actor. It is announced 
that this country now has 100,000 
garages and Henry Ford deplores the 
passing of the old-fashioned barn 
dance. Turkish Government estab- 
lishes oil monopoly and Standard Oil 
Company of California is incorporated 
for $1,500,000,000. Commissioner 
McLaughlin defends police raids 
without warrants and patrolman is 
found guilty of first degree murder 
for shooting citizen who complained 
about him. Bishop sees world in throes 
of religious re-birth and representa- 
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tives of various creeds vehemently de- 
bate proposal to have decalogue read 
in public schools. 


ATTERLY, tastes in taxicab 

decoration have run towards her- 
aldic devices, but we have been in- 
formed that there is a probability that 
some safer form of label will be popu- 
lar in the near future. This, because 
of the experience of the Graybar Com- 
pany, which adopted for its trademark 
a black shield with gray bar running 
from left south to right north. It was 
not until after the company had ex- 
pended considerable money on station- 
ery, paint jobs and other equipment 
necessary to its well-being that a com- 
petitor gleefully informed its officers 
that they had inadvertently chosen for 
their brand the Bar Sinister. 


Versailles 

HERE is a generation already to 

whom the Beaux Arts Ball is an 
institution, a generation which can no 
more than dimly recall the first of 
these affairs, the Venetian Féte of 
1914. If that is evidence that New 
York, hard upon its three hundredth 
anniversary, still has its growing pains, 
it is pleasant evidence, and our Land- 
mark Editor, weeping for great houses 
gone, may dry his eyes; for new and 
glorious traditions come to: fill the 
breach. Such is Manhattan, where the 
death agony of one tradition gives 
birth to another. Hardly older than a 
decade, the Beaux Arts Ball is already 
almost our pleasantest event. 

A bit of the carefree attitude, on 
Friday the twenty-ninth, might easily 
have been due to the fact that last 
year’s party was so successful that the 
architects, who give us all these good 
times for the benefit of their kind, 
studying overseas, made enough money 
to last them two years and all the Féte 
at Versailles aimed at was a great 
party. At that they made money, 
though undoubtedly not as much as 
their official costumer, Brooks of 
Broadway. 

Last year the pageant was the cir- 
cus, and any “get-up” went; this year 
**A Féte in the Gardens of Versailles”, 
and only the raiment of the court was 
allowed, and the censorship was strict. 
Vividly, we remember our slow prog- 
ress across Forty-fifth Street in a close- 
packed taxi, heavy with the powder of 
wigs. The crowds which lined the 


sidewalks to peer in at us might have 
been the swarming mob lining Louis 
the Fourteenth’s way from Paris to 
Versailles, except that in Forty-fifth 
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SOLVING THE TRAFFIC 
PROBLEM 


Street they were too good-natured, we 
saw only one young gentleman thumb 
his nose at the finery that flowed past 
him. 

Vividly also we remember the gasp 
of astonishment when each new entry 
discovered the transformation of the 
Grand Ball Room of the Astor, and 
vividly we recall the grand parading, 
with only two thousand of the three 
thousand guests packed in the ball 
room; Whitney Warren, the benevo- 
lent monarch; Harry Milliken, the 
herald, whose orders the band would 
not obey and who, between announc- 
ings, kept muttering, “Never, never, 
have I seen costumes so effective in a 
pageant;” Mrs, Julia Hoyt, turned 
from the dress-making; the swirling 
Benda masks; Alexander Kirkland, 
the dashing Bonnie Prince Charlie 
with his piper; and the tiny turbaned 
and very modern pickaninny shuffling 
through a much-applauded Charleston 
above the powdered wigs of his au- 
dience. 
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UT most of all we liked the real 

cow that Ben Morris brought 
down from the hinterland and in- 
stalled by the bar, La Ferme of history. 
We liked the cow and the French 
we heard spoken everywhere about us. 
There is nothing like costumes to bring 
Americans out. Everyone was so po- 
lite it hurt—such bowings and scrap- 
ings early in the evening, such recall- 
ing of French phrases, rushed into ap- 
propriate use. Later one saw a wig 
pushed back, here and there .. . “How 
did they ever manage in those days? 
It’s so hot, my dear.” ‘Then the fox 
trot crushed one hoop after another 
aad people became a little more nat- 
ural. Later... 

But it was a very grand party, and 
whether you stayed in type all evening, 
or whether you pulled your wig from 
your head, unbuttoned your waistcoat, 
and became confidential with the real 
cow at the bar didn’t matter. You had 
a good time either way. Most chose 
the latter course. But a few kept their 
masks of wig, powder, paint, and 
rouge on all evening, 


From Abroad 
OSSIBLY it would serve the inter- 


ests of international and artistic 
amity to call to the attention of Mr. 
Arthur C, Fredericks and Mr. Augus- 
tus Lukeman a certain message which 
arrived from Croydon, England, with 


the carillon presented by Mr. John D. 


Rockefeller, Jr., to the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church. Thus, since the 
Messrs. Fredericks and Lukeman have 
been quite agitated of late days because 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, chief archi- 
tect of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, has employed foreign artists 
for certain works. 

The message which is submitted for 
the assuaging of the eminent gentry’s 
resentment is a simple, prideful, and 
unquestionably truthful statement. It 
was chalked on the largest of the per- 
fectly-tuned bells, plain for all to be- 
hold. 

“You can make your Fords, but you 
can’t make these,” 


Poe 
OMEBODY is always discovering 


Poe, usually on account of the ar- 
rival of a visitor with literature in- 
clinations from France, Belgium, 
Germany, and sometimes England, 
who says ingenuously, not knowing 


America, “Oh! The first thing I must 
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do is go and see the house of your 
great writer, Poe.” 

Ibanez, they say, is still telling the 
story around Spain of how he asked 
upon his arrival in New York to see 
the monument which he presumed had 
been raised to the author of “Annabel 
Lee”; and how the reception commit- 
tee looked blank, and how one of them 
said to the others, “(Maybe he means 
the guy who gave that park up in the 
Bronx.” 

There is a Poe Park at 1goth Street 
and Kingsbridge Road—given to Poe 
not by Poe—with the author’s cottage 
in the middle of it; a charming, cun- 
ning, sweet house, to use the phrase of 
somebody else; a phrase which is the 
occasion for these words. In 1913 
when they restored the cottage and put 
in it some of the original furniture 
and generally spruced it up so that it 
would look as it did when Poe lived 
there, it was seriously suggested by 
somebody that the while ‘thing be 
moved to Coney Island. 

And now the lady who thinks it is 
so cunning, suggests that they move it 
down to the Metropolitan Museum. 
The reason she gives is that no one 
ever sees it where it is. Which is a 
poor reason, according to the Bronx 
Historical Society, which says that 
34,000 people visit it every year where 
it is, not counting the millions who 
pass by it going up and down the 


Kingsbridge Road. 


Our Animal Friends 


OG stories are almost as uncon- 
vincing as fish stories. They have, 
nowadays, to be sworn 


to just as vociferously. A 


Two persons, however, 
are being held as ma- 
terial witnesses to prove 
the truth of the ensu- 
ing: 

An Airedale dog 
named Bally, property 
of a gentleman living 
near Bedford Hills, 
fell into the pernicious 
habit of dragging the 
maid’s mop across the 
motor drive, and twice 
was berated. On the third occasion, 
the implement was run over and 
broken. Bally was given a severe repri- 
mand, which he took with wagging 
tail. 

Half an hour later a neighbor tele- 
phoned, saying: “I don’t like your dog 
any more. Look on your back porch.” 


\/ 





A visit to the back porch discovered 
the jubilant beast, with a mop in his 
mouth, waiting patiently for his praise. 
To procure it from the neighbor’s 
house, he had cleared a six foot fence. 
And the mop, being wet, weighed ten 
pounds, 


The 200 

NE of the most vital questions 

raised by Mr. Kahn’s proposal to 
move the Metropolitan Opera is the 
question of what provision will be 
made for the poor old Opera Club. 
Without that organization at least two 
hundred people who have gone to the 
Metropolitan for the last quarter of a 
century, would have had to go upstairs 
between the acts to the smoking room 
where they sell chewing gum and 
where you have to fight for a glass of 
lemonade. 

The Metropolitan Opera Club, by 
the way, manages to keep itself exclu- 
sive by rigorously limiting its regular 
membership to one hundred, and then 
taking in as many subscribing members 
as are needful for purposes of revenue. 
These subscribing members have all 
the privileges of regular members 
except that they haven’t so much honor 
and that they can’t sit in the club 
boxes. At the present time they num- 
ber one hundred and thirty-six. 

The principal function of the club 
is to provide a place where members 
can take their ease between acts, and 
also a place where husbands and 
fathers who don’t like music can enjoy 
a quiet nap while their wives and 
daughters are getting culture upstairs. 
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Its quarters are furnished with a score 
of easy chairs, a regal bar and buffet, 
half a dozen flunkeys and a red car- 
pet. Ladies of members have the 
privileges of the club except on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday evenings. 
The initiation fee is one hundred dol- 
lars, and annual dues are twenty-five 
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dollars, plus the cost of opera tickets. 
Despite the exclusive character of 
its membership, the house committee 
for some reason has ruled that any 
member who runs up a bill exceeding 
fifteen dollars shall be suspended. 


INCE its incorporation in 1899 the 

club has never had more than three 
honorary members. At the present 
time they are Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
Andreas Dippel and Antonio Scotti. 

Its code of social procedure is ex- 
tremely rigid. Full dress is techni- 
cally required, but dinner coats have 
finally won grudging recognition. 
Tradition makes it a faux pas for a 
member to appear in anything but an 
opera hat. 

That the latter rule is strictly ad- 
hered to we have first-hand knowl- 
edge. We met a friend getting into 
a taxi the other night on his way to the 
opera club. He was wearing a crush 
hat, but he had his opera hat with him. 
It developed that because he lives in a 
neighborhood where small boys still 
think God made tall hats to throw 
mud at, he is compelled to carry his 
topper folded under his coat and 
change headgear in the cab. 


Pornography 

ORNOGRAPHIC literature is an 

institution far more profitable to 
the book-seller than to either publisher 
or author. You recall the aesthetic 
merchant of “Cruel Fellowship”; his 
prototype is not unknown to the in- 
formed ones of town, and _ lesser 
models may be found by the initi- 
ates in upstairs shops and down. The 
long profits that lie in 
the bartering of fleshy 
works help greatly in 
tiding these over a dull 
month. Authors and 
publishers collect their 
payments only on the 
publication price. ‘The 
increase is garnered by 
the smuggler, if it be 
a foreign work, and 
the retailer, whether 
it be foreign or domes- 
tic; and such tales are 
most frequently sub- 
jected to pirated editions, for it is diffi- 
cult to claim an infringement of copy- 
right in cases where our laws look none 
too kindly on the original. 


HE commoner run of lusty writ- 
ings may be purchased almost 
anywhere now, and at little cost. 
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“Decameron”, “Heptameron”, Rabe- 
lais, “Arabian Nights”, unexpurgated 
—these and their like have become 
quite respectable in the last decade. So 
their price is nominal. So, too, with 
such modern efforts as Ben Hecht’s 
“Fantazius Mallare”’, D. H. Law- 
rence’s ““The Rainbow”, and Floyd 
Dell’s “Janet March”. Five dollars 
will bring almost any of them, 


UT there are others which com- 

mand good, round sums. “A Man’s 
Life”, eight volumes and very rare, 
commands seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. “The Memoirs of Casanova’’, 
“Fanny Hill’, or a first edition of 
James Joyce’s “Ulysses” will bring one 
hundred dollars, although cheaper edi- 
tions of the last may be had around 
thirty dollars. “The Modern Evelyne” 
does better; its cost is one hundred and 
fifty dollars. The “Memoirs” of cur 
old friend, Frank Harris, two volumes, 
pass under the counter for fifty dol- 
lars. ‘Painted Veils” is held at ten 
dollars higher, while George Moore’s 
“A Story-Teller’s Holiday” goes in 
the hidden marts for from thirty to 
forty dollars. 

Among the poets, the unexpurgated 
works of Eugene Field call for fifty 
dollars. ‘“The Merry Muses”, which 
includes spicy offerings of Bobby 
Burns and others, is quoted at the same 
price. One may do somewhat better 
in “Songs of Bilitus”, which a paltry 
ten dollars will take home; and the 
same insignificant sum will possess one 
of “Aphrodite”, with a sigh of relief 
from the book-seller when the bargain 
is sealed, 


Paint 
QWEVER many people there 


are who are following hockey in 
the Garden, they are all alive to the 
fact that, whereas a month ago the ice 
was a dirty and disturbing brown, it 
has lately become nice and white. The 
procedure, until recently, was to run a 
couple of inches of water over the 
concrete floor and freeze it, with the 
result that the concrete showed 
through a shabby chocolate color. 

The first night it became white, 
some wit spread the rumor that it was 
the result of milk being mixed with 
the water. Unfortunately this is not 
so. Rickard gets his effect by freezing 
half an inch of ice, painting it white, 
and then freezing an inch or so on 
top of the paint. 








Near Miracle 


NE of the faithful readers of the 

Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman’s 
daily effusions was moved to telephone 
the Herald Tribune lately in order to 
propound a personal problem for the 
public confessor. He dialed PENnsyl- 
vania 4000, and presently a voice 
spoke, in dulcet tones. “Lord,” it 
said, sweetly. The perplexed one 
stammered a startled request for con- 
firmation and again the angel-like 
voice replied, “Lord.” 

There was a temptation to listen 
acutely for the swishing of angelic 
wings in flight, but the inquirer man- 
aged to insist on further enlighten- 
ment. “This is the Lord Electric 
Company,” the angelic voice assured 
him. “Pennsylvania 3000.” 

“Qh,” said the perplexed one, lame- 
ly, and proceeded to dial once more 
PENnsylvania 4000, 


Fleas 
OMING out of Mr. Ziegfeld’s 


New Amsterdam Theatre, proba- 
bly the most successful of its kind in 
the world, and heading for Eighth 
Avenue taxi-hunting, we fell into 
Hubert’s Museum a few doors away. 
This museum solves in part the prob- 
lem as to where the freaks are when 
they are not in the circus. “I'wo-bodied 
men, fat ladies, human skeletons, fire- 
eaters, Zips, and soon. ‘They’re there 
in force. 

But greater than all of these is the 
flea circus. We have been amazed 
since we have talked flea circus to 
find people in the most unexpected 
quarters who know all about it—four 
in all, which indicates, we suppose, 
bowing always to the professional stat- 
istician, ten times as many thousand 
existing. 


HESE much misunderstood fleas 

can pull wagons, rotate merry- 
go-rounds, jump through hoops, juggle 
balls, and throw balls into pill boxes. 
The trainer while they are doing these 
things gives a most instructive talk on 
flea psychology, proving, he feels, that 
loyalty and affection are not confined 
to the mammal kingdom, but are the 
glory of the flea world as well. Not 
the least amusing part of the show 
takes place at feeding time when the 
caged performers are taken out on 
leashes and allowed to browse on their 
owner’s forearm. Like all healthy 
brutes, they love their food, 
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They are not the ordinary flea 
which we see from time to time on 
cats and dogs, but the flea that attacks 
man, Pulex Irritans, found throughout 
Europe and in warm and sandy dis- 
tricts like California. No other kind 
of flea, be it noted, has ever been 
trained. 

The first step is to break them of 
the habit of jumping, which is done 
by tying wire about their necks so that 
when they jump they give themselves 
a bad wrench. ‘They soon begin walk- 
ing. Then by taking advantage of 
their instinctive longing to get from a 
white spot where they are visible to a 
black spot where they are invisible, 
they can be inveigled into doing almost 
anything. ‘The flea takes two months 
to learn a trick, and lives a year. It 
matures in two weeks, after which the 
female lays an average of seven eggs 
a day. 


Tenors 


AY “Tristan”, and Signor Gatti- 

Casazza will look at you furtive- 
ly; he has been suffering under the 
bludgeonings of several critics, notably 
the Messrs. Gilman and Chotzinoff, 
for the German tenors whom he has 
presented in Wagner’s love show. 

“Where can I find a better one?” 
he will demand, repeating the chal- 
lenge he flung last season at Ernest 
Newman. And so far there have been 


no suggestions. Perhaps Lauritz Mel- 
chior, the Danish tenor, is the answer. 
Maybe not. 

And yet Signor Gatti is not unaware 
are not all they 


that his ““Tristans” 
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might be. One who ought to know 
has repeated Signor Gatti’s latest obser- 
vation on the subject. 

“T wish that the half dozen worst 
tenors would get together,” spoke Sig- 
nor Gatti, “and agree never to sing 
“Tristan’,. What would happen? A 
misfortune, perhaps; for the opera 
would disappear from the repertoire.” 

Incidentally, Edward Johnson 
knows the role, but he has sung it only 
in Italian, and nobody has wished on 
him the relearning it in German; but 
he would be the answer, 


Fencers 
E hear a good deal about fenc- 
ing these days. This year, so 

far, seems to have been exceptionally 
good, from the point of view of what- 
ever makes a good fencing year—the 
number of fencers, we 
presume, 

The sport, they say, is 
enjoying a slow but solid 
growth, particularly in 
the colleges. There are 
about fourteen colleges in 
the fencing league now, 
whereas there were only 


BEAUX ARTS BALL 





THE 
—which, in the atmosphere of Ver- 
sailles, restored for a night’Seventeenth 
Century gallantry and encouraged 
Twentieth Century French, 





five a decade ago; the estimate being 
that about two hundred additional men 
practice the game each year. The re- 
sult has been that with the arrival of 
graduates in the city, clubs have been 
demanded where they can keep fit. 
Fencing is quite as good as squash 
as a business man’s exerciser, and is 
even less expensive, owing to the fact 
that any room will do, providing it is 
large enough and solid enough. Of 
the twelve clubs where one may fence, 
the largest are the New York Athletic 
Club and the Fencers Club, both of 
which have strips for ten bouts. And 
much slashing goes on in those places. 
Enthusiasts maintain that there is noth- 
ing like it. - If you fight like the devil, 
you can get all you want in fifteen 
minutes; if you take it easy, you can 
fight for half a day. Physique is not 
important, excepting perhaps in saber 
fighting; certainly not in the use of 
And a man of fifty is 
as good—almost—as one of twenty. 


foils or epees. 
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URRENT RECIPES: In the 
Make-Shake, or Late Bridge Belt: 

The Olympic—six parts Bacardi, two 
parts Port wine, one part thick cream, 
two teaspoons sugar, one level teaspoon 
instant coffee powder. Variation of the 
above, called The Titanic, and very 
deadly—-six parts gin, two parts Nux- 
ated Iron, one part condensed milk, 
two teaspoons sugar, one level teaspoon 
coffe grounds. Imitation Alexanders 
(correctly made by mixing equal parts 
of créme de cacao, gin and fresh 
cream) are being made by substituting 
black coffee and any non-flavored 
sweetening syrup for créme de cacao, 
—THEe New Yorkers 
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THE AUCTION 


ONE oF Our More PopuLar 










WINTER Sports 






That terrible moment when the auctioneer says, “Sold! 

to the lady on my right, for fifty-five dollars and fifty x 
cents!” You and Margie had just dropped in for a few 
minutes and hadn’t intended to buy anything at all, 
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F This type goes to auctions Three dealers bidding two hundred dol- 
/ constantly, sits in the first lars for an Empire footestool, 
row, never bids, never buys, 
has more fun than at a 

matinee, »— 
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An unsuspecting soul 
who started bidding on a 
| little chair for the spare 
} room. The mean old 
dealers have just gone to 


$950 on it, r 


W.€. Ath imney 


The lady to the left has 
been waiting two hours 
for the auctioneer to get 
to the reversible cush- 
toned living room suite, 
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LAWNDALE’S WINTER SPORTS 





HE people who go to New 
. York in the winter,” observes 
Mrs. Chet Orth, “miss the 
best part of country life.” 

“You said it,” corroborated Dr. 
Charley Fetz, “‘say, that new furnace 
Olson put in for me last summer is a 
wow.” 

“We’ve got a new furnace, too,” 
says Herman Ruff, “but golly, how it 
eats up the old coal...” 

“Business man like you, Herman, 
down in the Street every day getting 
the inside on all those big deals, ought 
to have had more foresight. Now, 
here I am, just a plug country doctor, 
struggling to get along, but I saw this 
strike coming and last July laid in 
thirty tons of that number two me- 
dium nut...” 

Alarums and excursions from with- 
out. Stamping, and the clatter of 
skates; skis and bob sleds being parked 
on the porch beside the storm door. 
More winter-sportsmen troop in, shed- 
ding coats and sweaters and unwinding 
marvelous lengths and tints of scarf. 
Oscar Linlocken, the big downtown 
publicity man and Lawndale’s Bo- 
hemian and literateur, tows Eve Royce 
to the punch bowl and equips her with 
a fragrant egg-nog. 

“How’s old old Viking?” beams 
Fred Fuddleston, walloping Oscar on 
the back. ‘“‘And the charming Vi- 


kingess?”? A bow to Miss Royce. 
“Never better,” says Mr. Linlocken. 
“Pretty fair for a blonde,” says 
Miss Royce, incontestably a person of 
sophistication and taking a naive de- 
light in the same. (She is one of THE 


... “ZT guess, Mr. Martin, you were a 
pretty gay dog yourself, if the truth 


should seep out. Three hearts”... 





New YorKER’s oldest subscribers. ) 

“Tce House pond?” 

“Flag Hill.” 

“Coasting!” 

“Skiing.” 

“That’s the life. That’s what 
makes the country worth while in the 
winter. The old pep and stamina. 
The McClatchys are a couple of nuts 
for going to town.” 

“The life,” amplifies Miss Royce. 
“The life, accurately speaking, may be 
well compressed into a single episode: 
one of Oscar’s skiing lessons. More 
kick than that old crack about Aber- 
crombie & Fitch breaking in a new 
clerk.” 

“Grace, I’ll swear you are getting 
better looking every day.” 

“Herman Ruff, you’re jesting,” re- 
plies Mrs. Linlocken. 

“Well, every other day, then.” 

“. . . that figure eight backwards 
he gets such a kick out of, and here 
came Hector Humm like the through 
train to Brewster. Gladys yelled...” 

“. . that stuff doesn’t belong in a 
furnace, I says, that belongs in a fire 
extinguisher .. .” 

“Well, Doc, here’s to a hard winter 
and lots of sickness!” 

“.. . you'd think with that new 
division superintendent living in 
Lawndale and all, a better theatre 
train would be the first...” 

“. .. mix it with coke and it 
wouldn’t smoke so bad .. .” 

“But what I wish to know,” asks 
Sam Swann, “is how would it taste?” 

“... think you’re trying to do, break 
in a new clerk?” 








“Ethel’s deal with the blue cards 
. . . And you young people call this 
a winter. Well, well . . . I remember 
once in the early Eighties when they 
didn’t get a team over Bear Ridge for 
six weeks. Well, sir, those were the 
days. Put a set of bobs under a wagon 
and a foot of hay in the bed .. . sunup 
before we’d get back. You said two 
spades, partner?” 

“T guess, Mr. Martin, you were a 
pretty gay young dog yourself, if the 
truth should seep out. Three hearts.” 

“Well, as to that, I’m like the 
colored man on the witness stand be- 
fore Judge Garber at Tarrytown: re- 
fuse to affirm or deny. Your lead, 
partner.” 

“. . . take that New Perfection oil 
burner .. .” 

“.. . present a tenderfoot from 
town,” says Mr. Linlocken, “Mr. J. 
Greenberg, the well and favorably 
known publisher.” 

“Mr. Greenberg,” says Mrs. Chet 
Orth, “suppose we try another egg- 
nog and get comfortable?” 

(Snatches overheard from the egg- 
nog bowl: “The furnace in this house 
never did .. . But viewing the matter 
objectively, don’t you think, Mr. 
Greenberg, that the people who go to 
New York in the winter miss the best 
part .. . Of course, for those with- 
out certain intellectual resources, this 
solitude . . . Better theatre train 
though, will undoubtedly . . . Take 
this group as typical .. . And the new 
writers, Mr. Greenberg, a publisher’s 
sympathetic understanding . . . I had 
a girl friend at school ... And now 
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who was it—of course you know— 
that funny, obscure chap who wrote 
that delightful Pepys Diary .. .?”’) 

“Herman Ruff, you’re kidding.” 

“Every other day, then.” 

“, . without sleep for thirty-six 
hours and Joe began to go loco. I says 
it can’t be far now, for him to buck up 
and just then we came on our own 
tracks. We’d been walking in a circle 
all night, and, say, you have no idea 
the feeling...” 

““A good sound industrial and leave 
that Florida stuff alone.” 

“.. . hit the hay. Important con- 
ference downtown in the morning.” 

“Yes... must... damn fire’s 
probably gone out now.” 

“«’ . « miss the best part... 

“. . . old crack about the 
clerk.” 


” 


new 


“And Sam Swann thought they 
were talking about mixing a new 


drink. By golly, that’s good.” 
““Buenos noches.” 
“Buenos Aires!” 
—Marauis JAMEs 
& 
A NEW YORKER IN THE 
PROVINCES 
N Chicago a shave costs thirty-five 
cents, a hair-cut seventy-five cents, and 
a shave and a hair-cut together one dollar. 
Your wise Chicagoan, I have concluded, 
prefers to wait with the hair-cut until he 





needs a shave rather than to wait with the 
shave until he needs a hair-cut. 


Chicago has no waggish weekly of its 
own, but on the bill-boards there are thou- 
sands of posters that advertise Mrs. Insull 
in “*The School for Scandal’, direct 
from her triumphant three months en- 
gagement in New York”, 


They know how to live out West, all 
right. Your very first morning after leav- 
ing New York, the porter will say to you, 
in answer to your simple request, “I am 
very sorry, sir, but it is against the law 
to sell cigarettes on a train in the state 
of Ohio.” 


It is in more than one way a relief to 
get away from New York, where every- 
thing is connected with money and there 
is no art. In New York, for instance, 
where the drama is controlled absolutely 
by theatre landlords, the playhouses are 
filled with trash. In Chicago, where this 
is not the case, the theatregoer at night can 
choose from among Shaw and Ibsen and 
Goethe and Shakespeare and Moliére and 
any other book he has in his library. 


The federal authorities have the pro- 
hibition situation well in hand in Chicago. 
It is, thus, absolutely impossible to buy 
whiskey in a Chicago cabaret unless one 
is a resident of the city or a visitor. 


There is a law against selling standing 
room in Chicago theatres, because the au- 
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thorities do not care to risk a repetition 
of the loss of life that went with the 
Iroquois fire. No one whom I have asked 
seems to know the real reason for the law 
that obviously exists against selling tickets 
for more than the first three or four rows 
to most of the attractions that play Chi- 
cago. 


People arriving in Chicago on any train 
other than the Twentieth Century are set 
down as pauper immigrants and and there 
is some talk of segregating them. 

—H. J. M. 
e 


NOT THAT 


’Gainst Washington now Rupert Hughes 
Inveighs in caustic strictures: 

He danced and swore, and what is more, 
Drank alcoholic mixtures. 

A gambler and a libertine, 
With vices quite prodigious, 

He never prayed, in fact displayed 
A nature irreligious. 

But, please take note, he never wrote 
For any moving pictures, 


ee 
SONG OF THE BUS TOP RIDER 


I travel for miles for a dime—not expen- 
sive 

And my view of Fifth Ave. is grand and 
extensive 

I look at the lights ’til my child’s heart 
rejoices 

What’s more I can spit on the tops of 


Rolls-Royces. 
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Roughneck and Romancer 


OMEONE wrote not long ago 

that nothing is as rare in music 

as music itself (I forget whether 
he was the forty-ninth or the fiftieth 
perpetrator of such a statement). A 
greater advance in rarity, however, 
would be a critic who did not imagine 
his own fallible and limited percep- 
tions to be the indisputable discovery 
of the aforementioned rarity in any 
art. This latter thought controls me 
as I approach, quite gingerly, the ques- 
tion of Eugene O’Neill. Criticism is 
prone to degenerate into eulogy at one 
end and diatribe at the other, and 
O’Neill has been always a luring 
figure to both extremes. I have no 
desire other than to deal with his 
specific qualities as a playwright and 
man, without recourse to those labels 
and ratings—those “greats” and 
“minors” and “majors”—with which 
critics sometimes lend an imposing 
effect to secretly personal whims and 
needs. 

Oddly enough O’Neill was born in 
New York City in a house but a few 
blocks removed from the narrow 
stable and wagon-shelter which was 
afterwards to be remodeled into a 
little-theatre known as the Province- 
town Players—the place where his first 
one-act plays were encouraged and 
produced. People who have lived in 
New York for many decades may still 
remember his father, James O’Neill, 
for the elder O’Neill was a famous 
actor some forty years ago, particularly 
celebrated for his portrayal of the 
tragic nobleman in that old-time 
thriller, “The Count of Monte 
Cristo”. ‘The sons of actors often be- 
come bricklayers or professors of 
anthropology in their after-lives, since 
their noses are prematurely rubbed 
against all of the seamy and sordid 
back-stage life of the theatre, and 
Eugene O’Neill, during the first 
twenty-five years of his existence, tried 
hard to escape from an inherited urge 
which he was finally unable to repress. 

His early life seems to have been 
an impulsive, indecisive, and recalci- 
trant confusion—a conflict of wild 
blood against undefined longings for 


self-expression. He was expelled from 
Princeton University while still under 
twenty, on the strength of a minor, 
roughneck escapade; and after acting 
a small role in a play of his father’s, 
he threw it over and went to Hon- 





Eugene O’Neill 


duras, on a gold-seeking expedition. 
When he returned, some six months 
later, he started on his erratic excur- 
sions to sea, as a common sailor on 
Norwegian and South American barks. 
These trips were sandwiched in be- 
tween further small parts in his 
father’s plays and futile tries at office- 
jobs, the bewildered mélée continuing 
until he was twenty-five. Then he be- 
came stricken with tuberculosis—a 
mingled boon and curse in his case— 
and was confined in a sanitarium near 
New London, Connecticut. 





At this point a natural revolution 
rose within him. Men whose rebel- 
lious but hazy longings have enticed 
them into a hurricane of small, shal- 
low adventures and brief, prosaic 
labors, and two-fisted repudiations of 
thought, are not apt to find themselves 
until some sudden catastrophe places 
them alone upon their backs and verita- 
bly forces them to peer into their 
minds and hearts. ‘Trapped upon a 
bed in the sanitarium, Eugene O’Neill 
began to reflect on the active futilities 
of his past life, and to long for a more 
intangible release. When he was dis- 
charged from the sanitarium, he joined 
Professor George Baker’s 47 Work- 
shop at Harvard and began to experi- 
ment with the writing of one-act 
plays. 

Professor Baker’s Workshop may 
not have accelerated American Drama 
to any noticeable extent—but it did 
teach him some of the rudiments and 
technical details attached to the art of 
play-writing. 

The one-act play of his first to be 
produced, “Bound East For Cardiff”, 
was put on by The Provincetown Play- 
ers at their wharf-theatre in Province- 
town, Cape Cod. This happened in 
1915, and it was followed by a del- 
uge of one-act plays from his hands, 
most of which were destroyed after 
their publication. Like most beginning 
writers, O’Neill was largely lacking 
in self-perspective and discrimination, 
and he poured himself out in the hot 
conviction that any slightest word or 
idea of his was of permanent impor- 
tance. I remember firecracker-quarrels 
between O’Neill and George Cram 
Cook, Susan Glaspell, and Ida Rauh, 
who controlled The Provincetown 
Players at that time (1915 to 1920), 
with O’Neill threatening to withdraw 
his plays because the actors, or the sug- 
gested revisions, failed to suit him. 
Gradually, however, his ability at 
writing concentrated, viciously clutch- 
ing, and uniquely veracious drama 
emerged in one-act plays such as “Ile”, 
“In the Zone” (afterwards produced 
by the Washington Square Players), 
“Moon of the Caribbees”, and “The 
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Long Voyage Home”. The people in 
these latter plays were all sailors and 
crudely speaking underdogs, by whose 
side O’Neill had once sweated, with 
curses and laughters traded. His 
genius at devising dramatic situation 
and dialogue seized upon these people 
and interpreted their half-buried, in- 
articulate hates and loves and despairs. 


IS first long play, “Beyond the 

Horizon”, was produced on 
Broadway in 1920 by John D. Wil- 
liams, after many of his one-act plays 
had appeared in the old Smart Set, then 
edited by H, L. Mencken arld George 
Jean Nathan, who were among 
O’Neill’s first and heartiest supporters. 
This play was followed by “The 
Straw” and “Gold”, two unimportant 
three-act plays which failed both ma- 
terially and artistically, and then came 
“The Emperor Jones”, “Anna Chris- 
tie”, and “The Hairy Ape”, the three 
plays in which his dramatic fire spread 
into a sustained and original climax. 
Up to this time, ONeill had been him- 
self and had delineated for the most 
part people whom he knew through 
personal observation and contact— 
lower-world negroes, rowdies, sailors, 
prostitutes, thieves, manual laborers, 
vagabonds, adventurers—but now he 
began to depart from these characters 
and to write, in plays after “Anna 
Christie”, of New England farmers, 
and neurasthenic artists, and culture- 
veneered negroes, and shadowy, ro- 
mance-turbaned heroes of past legend 
and history (people to whom he was 
not innately responsive). Unconscious- 
ly—the creator is never aware of 
such transitions—he fell under the in- 
fluence of his critical “highbrow” ad- 
mirers, men such as George Jean 
Nathan, H. L. Mencken, Kenneth 
MacGowan, and Stark Young, and be- 
came convinced that he was a deeply 
poetic and sentimental peerer into the 
myths and quests of past men, and an 
airy satirist of manners and motives. 
He deserted the crude underdogs and 
submerged gropers, whose souls he had 
pierced and lighted with an accuracy 
near to genius, and entered a figurative 
drawing room thronged with the lights 
and modulations of a more precious 
world. The alteration has been both 
mournful and inadequate. 

When I first met O’ Neill, ten years 
ago, he was seated in the backroom of 
a Greenwich Village saloon known as 
“Hell’s Hole’—a place which has 
since deteriorated into a meanly greasy 
lunchroom. He was talking to a 


couple of gangsters—Hudson Dusters 
—on the subject of a friend of his, 
“Scotty”, who had defrauded the 
gangsters in a furniture deal, and he 
managed to smother their rage and in- 
duce them to forego their intended 
vengeance. He did this with a curious 
mixture of restrained profanity, mild 
contempt, and biunt camaraderie 
which showed that he shared the spirit 
of these roughnecks and yet failed to 
share it. His spirit was made up of 
almost equal parts of deeply articulate 
proletarian and surface poet, with both 
blended to an undistinguishable whole. 
In using the noun “proletarian”, I do 
not mean to indicate that he was in any 
way a social-radical. The underdog 
in one of his plays is a trapped, snarl- 
ing, futile being, with recalcitrant 
feelings that lead only to fears, and 
profanities, and heavy toil, and the 
swishing of fists against his com- 
panions, and with barely enough mind 
to realize—in his most depressed 
moments—his own insignificant and 
enslaved condition. In his first plays, 
O’Neill wrenched human beings from 
the heaving mud of life but did not 
give them sermons, and voluble “aspi- 
rations” toward “freedom”. Their 
dialogues were more restrained and 
cogent under his direction than they 
would have been in actual saloons, 
dives, ships, and jungles, but they were 
usually, in faithful and innate detail, 
expressions of the characters them- 
selves, as far as any creator could make 
them so and still retain the unobtrusive 
aversions and dislikes that formed his 


individuality. 


N the rear room of “Hell’s Hole”, 

with its cheap prints of race horses 
and chromos of unadorned women, its 
round, spotty tables, and the instrument 
of brazen agonies that played tunes of 
the day when you dropped a nickel into 
it, O’Neill would often utter his 
opinions on life. His sallowly brown 
face, with its small, black moustache, 
long nose, and black eyes crammed 
with humorous contempt, would seem 
to grow metallic beneath his words, in 
spite of the endless drinks that he con- 
sumed (in those days he could imbibe 
from twilight to dawn without show- 
ing any effects save those of an oc- 
casional irascibility). One of his 
favorite assertions then was that the 
under-world and the creative upper- 
world would have to unite before the 
earth could become a safe and unham- 
pered place for intelligent people—an 
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aristocracy of swift brawn and equally 
quick mind ruling over the more slug- 
gish, hypocritical, and unimaginative 
men and women in all walks of life. 
Again, he would often vent the con- 
viction that poetry lurks in all of the 
objects of life, from the most common 
to the most ethereal, except that in the 
most common ones it is buried with a 
desperate skill and is much more diffi- 
cult to unearth—a broad and delicate 
curiosity that often glistens out be- 
tween the more roughly realistic lines 
in his one-act plays, and in “Anna 


Christie” and “The Hairy Ape”. 


F course, ten years can turn topsy- 

turvy the surfaces and even the 
purposes of a man, and the present Eu- 
gene O’Neill has become the hero of a 
more polished and restricted environ- 
ment—parlors and upper-studios, and 
suave clubs—although he is for the 
most part a hard-working hermit in his 
Provincetown and Connecticut re- 
treats. His face has become soberly ab- 
stracted, and his tall, lean body has a 
just perceptible droop, and a flicking of 
grey mixes with his black hair, and his 
thick lips are more tightly glued, as 
though in an effort at conscious re- 
straint. Much of his old spontaneous 
humor, and swaggering and cheery 
“What-Ho’s!” have departed, and the 
former boisterous renegade-creator has 
altered to a reserved and polite-man- 
nered gentleman, with a distant look in 
his eyes. Practically the same alterations 
can be observed in his latter plays, “All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings”, “Desire 
Under the Elms’, and “The Foun- 
tain”, where the old O’Neill is abdi- 
cating to a more “aesthetic”, refined, 
and redundant creator, who does not 
seem to care for his former oaths, and 
gasping cries from the darker bottoms 
of life, and sledge hammer dénoue- 
ments, and probings of vicious reali- 
ties. Yet, in spite of these changes, I 
do not believe that his basic spirit has 
died but merely that he has been sur- 
facely hypnotized. I think that he 
will eventually return to the deeper 
“fountains” of his genius and that 
now, at thirty-eight, he has been only 
temporarily led astray from his funda- 
mental purposes and attainments. 

—MaxweE i BopENHEIM 
~ 

Policemen stop your purring Rolls 
And herd you into voting polls; 
They carry padlocks, handcuffs, gats 
And poke around in people’s flats. 
No wonder they are proud and regal: 
Their curiosity is legal. 
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... some beautifully dressed, obviously swank young thing would alight from a taxi... 


ER TAG” has been in Fifty- 
D seventh Street. That semi- 

annual pogrom of Femininity. 
I am referring, of course, to the grand 
mad-hatting day when not only Blon- 
del’s and Frappé’s but José’s and 
Hurley-Felon’s to boot—the whole 
street, I tell you—erupt hotly into one 
wild, simultaneous, concurrent sale. 
There is absolutely nothing like it, my 
dears, absolutely nothing like it. You 
may have been to an Oust Mussolini 
demonstration at Webster Hall surg- 
ing about the black framed picture of 
Matteoti; you may have witnessed all 
the ex-editors of Collier’s united at an 
alumni meeting in Madison Square 
Garden. But if you are a woman and 
you haven’t been irritated into the su- 
preme rashness because Daphne showed 
you her fifty dollar bonnet with coque 
feathers that she got at Henri’s for 
fifteen dollars and Amaryllis her stu- 
pendous ten dollar creation that is un- 
questionably worth seventy—why, you 
don’t know life, that’s all. 

Came the morning. Shortly before 
dawn my mother and I arose, hurled 
down a cup of strong coffee, choked 
on our oatmeal cookies as we leaped 
palely into a taxi, and reached Blon- 
del’s in time to join the outdoor 
demonstration. Women of all con- 
ceivable ages, sizes, elbows and stages 
of belligerence were there, all with 
that matador gleam. Now and then 
a ripple of excitement broke the surly 
morning tenseness when some beauti- 
fully dressed, obviously swank young 
thing would alight from a taxi and 


glide to, and through, a briefly opened 
door. Swift sniffing of favoritism. A 
stir of womankind aroused. “She got 
in!” 

Calm yourselves, mesdames—for 
these are the young ladies of the sales- 
force. 

At eight-thirty with a cry of 
hysterical relief from somebody, the 
portals suddenly gave way and, as if to 
the sound of a trumpet, stampeded the 
snorting and quivering and blood-eyed 
brigade, needing no tanks, requiring 
no bayonets. 

Having seen this, I am convinced 
that governments would save much 
time, many millions and countless dis- 
armament conferences, by the simple 
expedient of letting men sit home and 
make the ballads of the nations and 
letting women make their wars. I am 
not saying it would be so good for the 
ballads. 

Salesladies clung to the walls for 
protection and simply gave the sale 
over to the eager and multitudinous 
hands. Hands, hands, hands, pawing 
over hats, striking each other out of 
the way, snatching, and pulling, and 
hovering to snatch and pull, always 
with the ladylike word, “please!” 

I sucked my fingers and wandered 
about trying to find even a single 
needle in the most incredible haystack 
of mediocrity. Disabled and infirm 
and homeless hats, charitably gathered 
together in a sort of wistful Bide-a- 
wee collection. 

Here and there a genuine, full- 
blooded Blondel. But some other 


woman had it and—ah, my cursed 
gentleness! 

A husband was standing beside me 
looking like an oasis in a desert, and 
his wife kept periodically piling hats 
into his arms. As fast as she would 
pile them on, other dominant women 
would rush up gladly and swoop them 
off and the man just stood there with 
an expression on his face, the like of 
which I have never seen, but which 
made me want to run up and offer my- 
self to be beaten just to save the he- 
man self-respect of the poor defence- 
less devil. 

From Blondel’s we fled to Frappé’s, 
after I had extricated what was left 
of my mother—disjecta membra— 
and stayed just long enough to apolo- 
gize to the excruciatingly polite Mon- 
sieur for not liking what the crowds 
had pawed over. Then we slid back 
across the street into Hurley-Felon’s, 
where the salesladies look down their 
exceptionally powdered noses at the 
extraordinary ragtag and bobtail that 
this really quaint day blows in. I 
fiddled with a Green Hat while the 
countess who was kind enough to wait 
upon me informed me that she didn’t 
care whether I took it or not. Rancor 
rising, I relinquished the verdant crea- 
tion to the mobs, and the mobs to the 
innocent merriment of the grandes 
dames. 

It is the last time I shall ever at- 
tempt to travel above my station. 

At length in the seclusion—or at 
least comparatively thin swirl—of 
José’s, we broke down and, heavy- 
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eyed, bought our hats. 
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They were bought an ornament that was worth seventh Street Day in the spring. In 


thirty-five dollar hats we were told, five dollars for exactly ten dollars. case you get a hundred dollar hat for 
and naturally did not question, and we My mother’s instep is doing well, the price of a round trip to Litt 


purchased them for fifteen dollars, al- thank you. 
though in the supreme weariness that 


You may go to Fifty- Brothers’, I don’t believe you but 


you’ve earned it.—ELIsE JERARD 





was ours, our jubilations were a trifle 
subdued. Lacking the accommodations 
of a private ambulance, we made a 
taxi do and, since my mother was suf- 
fering from two successive two hun- 
dred pound descents upon her instep, 
wit and merry jibes were what one 
might call scarce. In the evening the 
hats came and they were (I find I can- 
not use the absolutely appropriate word 
that comes to me—but you may roll 
your own) vile, 

The following morning at a rea- 
sonable hour, perhaps eleven, I 
dragged down to Kurzman’s and 
bought a thirty-five dollar hat which 
was worth just thirty-five dollars for 
exactly thirty-five dollars. I then 








a 
POEM ABOUT ACTING 


Consider the life of a photo-play ac- 
tor—now he is hero and now malefactor. 

There are millions to gasp at the twitch 
of his eye-brow—there’s Nathan to call 
him a pie-throwing high-brow. 

He sails for France amid kisses in gey- 
sers—he rides the shoulders of princes 
and viziers. 

From Renaults on Fifth he disdainfully 
scans us—his autographed photographs 
clutter up Kansas. 

Newspaper writers deny that he means 
well—they certainly have to admit that 
he screens well. 

The road to success has its twistings 
and strictures—but it’s certainly grand to 
be famed for your pictures—P. G. W. 








METROPOLITAN MONOTYPES 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS 


HERE is, for instance, the Lady from the South, 
Her conversation, if you can always call it that, 

Is like Tennyson’s brook, which, you will remember, 

Though men might come and men might go, rippled on forever; 

Although in this case, if the gentlemen who come 

Depart without making at least one proposal of marriage, 

What the L. f. t. South has to say about the decadence of North- 
ern chivalry 

Would never reach the public through the New York Times. 

The Lady from the South thinks “like” is a conjunction, 

And if only she could get a cup of coffee that was fit to drink, 

Her present outlook would lose some of its gloom. 

She has all the defects of those qualities which were sentimen- 
talized in our early fiction 

In order to make her seem the fragile apotheosis of man’s desire; 

In assembling her wardrobe, she buys her evening clothes first, 

And then if anything is left with which to clothe her properly 
for the street, 

Well and good. 

It makes no difference in her life if her satin slippers !ook a 
little shoddy, 

So long as they retain a trace of their pristine elegance, 

And she would go without her food—grudgingly, but without 
— 

If she could thereby save enough for the hat on which she has 
set her heart, 

A hat which in nine cases out of ten, 

Is what the academicians would call Something Awful. 

The Lady from the South has never got over the Civil War, 


And in jocular moments will tell you that she was a great, big 
girl 

Before she knew that “damn” and “Yankee” were two separate 
words. 

She will return from a shopping expedition with the names and 
addresses of several strangers 

With whom she has picked acquaintance whilst waiting to be 
fitted at Cammeyer’s, 

And when gently admonished as to the advisability of keeping 
her tea appointments with them, 

Will amusingly deliver a mild tirade on Northern hardness of 
heart. 

The Lady from the South is no feminist— 

She has more faith in her male relatives than in the ballot box, 

And as for going out and making good in the economic world, 

She would rather endure on a little than to suffer much. 

She crooks her little finger when she holds a tea cup, 

And asks you if you are any kin of the Memphis Weathersfields, 

She sends home bargain Philippine embroidery bought on 
Thirty-fourth Street 

In Gebriider Mosse and Maison Blanc boxes filched from her 
hostess’s linen closet. 

She strings with Edna St. Vincent Millay in preferring a shin- 
ing palace on the sands 

To an ugly house upon a rock—and after all, why shouldn’t 
shef ... 

Some of my best friends are ladies from the South— 

Every orfe of them a gleaming exception 

Proving the foregoing rule. 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 


TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS —Bairp LEonaRD 
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SOFT COAL DAYS 
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THE CURRENT PRESS 


HE newest recruit to 

the company of con- 

sulting experts practic- 
ing in the daily press is Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, a Brooklyn 
preacher, who proposes to do 
for the souls of his Constant 
Readers what Drs. Copeland 
and Evans do for the bodies of 
theirs. The parson has been 
one of the favorite philosophers 
of the radio for quite a long 
time. He now comes into print 
through the pages of the Herald 
Tribune. Judging by the raptu- 
rous comment loosed by his paper, he is 
a huge success. And already, lesser 
journals far back in the hither country, 
braving the perils of printing the daily 
opinions of a man who believes in evo- 
lution, have begun subscribing to his 
service. In short, Dr. Cadman has be- 
come a feature, as newspaper lingo 
goes: potentially as familiar a national 
figure as the esteemed Mr. Andy 
Gump—which provides excuse enough 
for whatever gossip about him appears 
in this present space. 

For I started out to meditate upon 
features: upon those curious elements 
of modern journalism which have 
changed the whole body and soul of 
our newspapers. Features—meaning 
cartoons, columns, commentaries, and 
all similar literature and art which is 
manufactured for the consumption of 
a large number of newspapers on the 
same day—have become, in reality, the 
only points of distinction between any 
group of papers. For all practical pur- 
poses, most of our journals are identi- 
cal as far as their presentation of the 
news is concerned. In the case of a 
given story, of course, the Journal may 
exhibit a little more than the custom- 
ary frenzy, and the Times will take 
its habitually cautious attitude toward 
the weak hearts of the old ladies 
among its circulation. 

But, at the last, all of them print 
the same stories: the same sets of cir- 
cumstances involving the same facts 
and the same individuals. Follow a 
single story on its course through every 
paper in New York and you will see 
soon enough that there is no vast dif- 
ference between them. There are no 
more scoops. ‘There is practically no 
initiative in the securing of rare news. 
News, indeed, has been reduced to a 





Apparently, when a 


dull uniformity. 
newspaper feels that something must 
be done to revive the interest of its 
readers, it does not go prowling about 
for a unique and stirring bit of news. 
It signs on another feature. 


HE Herald Tribune, in such case, 
signed on Dr. Cadman. The event 
promised, from the outset, to be very 
interesting. Here was one of the most 
highly credited of Christian ministers, 
reputed to be a man of deep philosophic 
insight, of learning and rare knowl- 
edge. The radio crowd had gone 
crazy over him. And one grew some- 
what excited at the prospect of such a 
man, authorized spokesman for a great 
creed, coming down out of his pulpit 
and applying his austere religon to the 
irritating difficulties of a commonplace 
world. It was promised that he would 
conduct a daily column, in which he 
would engage to answer such questions 
as were sent to him from readers— 
readers harried by problems of ethics 
and conduct and metaphysics, who 
were uneasy at the enigma of life and 
wanted rule of thumb solutions for it 
all. 
The result has been rather tragic. 
With the aid of his voice, from 
pulpit and microphone, Dr. Cadman 
had been convincing. His personality 
—a genial, kindly sort of personality 
—had been an immense buttress for 
his utterances. But when those utter- 
ances were laid down in frigid print, 
they disclosed the celebrated man to be 
a gentleman of meagre inspiration, of 
the slightest conceivable imagination, 
with a faulty philosophic background, 
and no psychology at all to bring to 
his difficult questions except the worn- 
out psychology of William James. 


He must have been astounded 
at the variety of questions that 
were showered upon him. Peo- 
ple had become distraught over 
every thinkable item in the 
business of living. And they 
came to him, confident and ex- 
pectant, to be told the truth. 
They wanted to know if it was 
all right to go to the Follies, 
whether children should be al- 
lowed to read fairy stories, 
what about the competitive 
armaments of nations—they 
even sought him out for advice 
to the lovelorn. 

The Doctor has not dodged. He 
has tried manfully to comfort all of 
them in their distress. And that, per- 
haps, is the reason for the difficulties 
he encountered. 


UT his very tenacity of holding to 
a set code as the starting point for 
all his opinions has been deadly. He 
has tried to stretch a narrow concep- 
tion of life to embrace all of life’s 


woes. As you will observe from the 
ensuing: 
Ques. Is there a Christian view- 


point in regard to capital punish- 
ment, especially of youthful con- 
victs? 

Ans. The chief objection to capi- 
tal punishment is its brutalizing 
effect upon the executioner and not 
upon society. The Christian Scrip- 
tures however are not much con- 
cerned about what happens to the 
body of a blood guilty man, and have 
no specific teaching on this point... 
And for the next hundred words he 

justifies his own belief in capital pun- 
ishment as good medicine. But the 
question stimulated him to no real 
flight of philosophic thinking. It did 
not occur to him that an executioner, 
ipso facto is a victim of sadistic ten- 
dencies; that a definite psycho-path- 
ology is indicated in a man who will 
deliberately do another man to death. 
All he can think of is the brutalizing 
effect on a subnormal individual, with 
no active viewpoint toward the effect 
of the whole business on humanity at 
large. Here’s another: 

Ques. What is the state of public 
education in New York City? 

Ans. Good—and not so good, and 
bad in certain phases. Some of the 
best educational work in the world is 
done in the public schools of New 
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York, notably at Teachers College. 
Its latest bulletin, issued by Dean 
Russell, is a deeply interesting docu- 
ment. The students and graduates 
of this thoroughly efficient institu- 
tion come from and return to all 
parts of the world, diffusing the 
knowledge they have acquired here 
and also the methods of its acquire- 
ment. 

Two more: 

Ques. Is it all right to give a 
copy of Wells’s “Outline of His- 
tory” to a High School boy? 

Ans. ... Give the copy of Wells 
to a tired business man. It may keep 
him awake and can do him no harm 
because his studying days are past. 

Ques. ... How can I increase 
my will power so that I can increase 
my income? 

Ans. Do something daily which 
you do not like to do. Try paying 
an old bill instead of signing a new 
note. Start the day with a cold 
shower bath. Read a chapter of the 
Bible. Exercise what moral muscle 
you have and ask God to help you 
grow some more. Join the D.-W.- 
I.s—the Do-Without-lIts, 

Honest, hardworking platitudes. I 
am aware that I am laboring my point 
to the peak of dullness, yet this insis- 
tence is not quite purposeless, “The 
learned doctor’s journalistic work is 
not interesting only because it reveals 
a commonplace and_ uninquisitive 
mind, but because of its implications. 
First, it is made apparent that this most 
widely articulate of churchmen, rated 
even among other divines as the pos- 
sessor of a superior brain, has nothing 
to say to an intelligent person. And, 





second, one perceives how easy it is to 
become a newspaper feature writer— 
and, if this may be gauged as the best 
of such stuff, how perfectly terrible 
the worst must be. 

Because he will fail to see, perhaps, 
the blighting effect of producing a pre- 
scribed number of words each morning 
for newspaper publication, Dr. Cad- 
man doubtless will hasten on until he 
is a rival of the incomparable Frank 
Crane. I feel confident, somehow, 
that he will avoid the plagiaristic im- 
pulses indulged in by the artful Crane. 
But he will almost certainly fail to 
perceive that the stream of his cere- 
bration is too thin a thing to spread 
through 365 days in the year; until, 
at the last, his pieces will lose even 
their present dignity and sincerity, and 
will become more newspaper trash, 
puffing with a strenuous effort to have 
something to say. 


I WANTED, on this happy occa- 
sion, to deliver a few words about 
one more newly arrived contributor to 
the daily press. I refer to Mr. John 
F, Hylan, the former mayor, who is 
writing his memoirs for the Evening 
Graphic. But, in order to say some- 
thing, simple honesty demanded that I 
read the stuff. And that I could not 
do. I tried desperately. Indeed, I 
managed to get to the end of one 
lengthy anecdote about William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and a frog. But that 
was all. The stuff simply cannot be 
swallowed any more than the frog 
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could be swallowed. Circumstances, I 
understand, will force me into a hos- 
pital within the near future. When 
that occurs, I will succumb to a sense 
of duty and order the Hylan memoirs 
read to me. Helpless, thereafter, to 
do anything but listen, I shall do so, 
and may deliver a subsequent report in 
this periodical. 


— concerning those 
same features which captured my 
attention during late days, impelled me 
to make a tabulation of the division 
of space in one newspaper. It began 
by wondering over the actual extent to 
which such features have encroached 
upon the columns once devoted to 
news. ‘The newspaper happened to be 
the World, a mid-week edition which 
contained, in all, 256 columns. If 
you can endure a statistic or two, the 
paper was divided as follows: 

News, 67 columns; Features, 35 
columns; Advertising, 118 columns; 
Photographs, 8 columns; Market Re- 
ports, 28 columns. 

In the 67 columns of news, there 
was not a single story which was not 
carried by every other paper in town. 
But in the features! Ah, there was 
individuality! Not one of them had 
its duplicate on the newsstands. This 
is intended as no reflection upon the 
World. Adjust the figures slightly, 
and they will fit most of the New 
York papers except the Times. ‘The 
Times as you are aware, is practically 
featureless—Morris MARKEY 


OF ALL THINGS 


HIS department hereby ups and says 
that it heartily approves of our en- 
trance into the World Court and it hopes 
that our representative on same will be 
Miss Helen Wills. 
= 

Health Commissioner Harris demands 
that we put a stop to the improper burn- 
ing of soft coal. New Yorkers will, of 
course, obey the no smoking rule in their 
usual way and under the guidance of 
their expert consciences. 

* 

Chauncey M. Depew foresees the im- 
minent end of party lines with Coolidge 
and Smith elected by acclamation in 
1928. This coalition would be even more 
popular in these parts if read from right 
to left. New York would gladly vote 
the straight Al-Cal ticket. 

* 
May fourth will be the 300th anni- 


versary of Pieter Minuit’s famous deal 
with the Indians. We understand that 
there is to be dancing in the streets by 
one million of our real-estate men. 

e 


We doubt whether the city would profit 
greatly from the ten cent fare on sub- 
way expresses as proposed by the Citi- 
zens’ Union. There is a widespread con- 
viction here that it is not worth a dime 
of anybody’s good money to go to the 
Bronx, 

a 

We hope that the World Court will 
interfere in this fratricidal struggle be- 
tween the World and the Herald Tribune. 
Something must be done to put an end to 
this hideous inkshed. 

* 
From Florida comes news of an epi- 


demic of smallpox. To this charge the 


optimistic booster will no doubt reply: 
“Yes, but on the other hand, Osborne 
Wood is going away for years, and may- 
be forever.” 

& 

We have reached the reluctant con- 
clusion that the United States had better 
not sell the world any more democracy 
on a charge account. 

* 


General Andrews says that the dry law, 
as is, can never be adequately enforced 
by the national government. Is this the 
birth of a resignation? 

a 


It has been discovered that the mineral 
substance known as “zonolite” swells up 
to fifteen times its normal size when 
roasted. It seems to be the Hiram John- 
son of the mineral kingdom. 

—Howarp BruBAKER 
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PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN AUTHOR 


E entered college just as the 

Old Pastime of younger gen- 

erations innumerable was be- 
coming the New Freedom, something 
to be talked about as well as done; but 
though he did much he said little. And 
a year after graduation he began his 
literary career, in the approved man- 
ner, with a Spiritual Autobiography. 
Like most spiritual autobiographies, it 
was carnal; and the critics called it the 
authentic voice of tortured and grop- 
ing youth. The book sold 40,000 
copies and the picture rights brought 
$10,000. His classmates regarded him 
as a lucky devil to make money out of 
experiences which had gained them 
nothing but unwanted wives or still 
less desiderated Wassermanns. The 
girls who had furnished the material 
said nothing; but another girl, who 
had never taken him seriously in col- 
lege, married him with grateful eager- 
ness now, for he was an Artist. 

They quarreled, but their quarrels 
did not become unendurable till the 
war offered an honorable form of 
abandonment. Whole-héartedly, with 
poems in the Times and articles in the 
Atlantic, he flung himself into the 
crusade for democracy. By the time 
he was demobilized, crusades were out 
of fashion, so he wrote a novel setting 
forth what his friends who read the 
Nation called the True Facts about the 
war, and incidentally spelling out for 
the benefit of etymologists certain An- 
glo-Saxon terms often heard but rarely 
written, except with chalk. The book 
sold 195,000 copies and the picture 
rights brought $25,000. 

This was in 1920. Men who were 
saying what he said, in foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers with a circulation 
(not guaranteed) of 2,000 copies, 
were being deported to Russia, where 
the T’cheka shot them as counter-revo- 
lutionists. But no one dared to touch 
the American Barbusse. Picture pro- 
ducers, of course, dare anything; when 
his war novel came to the screen he 
found that the plot had been changed, 
the Communism cut out, and a few 
atrocities and a flag-waving finish 
added. But the $25,000 had already 
been invested in gilt-edged bonds, 
bought at the panic prices of that year 
of depression, and another producer 
had given him a contract for the pic- 
ture rights of his next book, sight un- 
seen. So he called in the reporters and 
denounced the smug vulgarians of 


Hollywood who had Falsified His Ar- 


tistic Concept, and a thousand edito- 
rials praised him. 

About this time, after studying the 
Macfadden magazines and the tabloid 
newspapers, he discovered that the 
curse of America was the conspiracy 
of silence about Sex. Fearlessly he 
broke the taboo in a novel which the 
critics called searching and masterly, 
an approach to a modern morality, a 
new evolution of basic human rela- 
tionships. “The members of the com- 
mittee which awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize to Tarkington, as usual, were so 
abused that they hardly dared show 
their guilty heads. The book sold 
330,000 copies, and the picture rights 
—well, Will Hays showed signs of 
obstinacy about the picture, but finally 
let the sale go through (at $50,000). 

By this time he was a Social Force, 
a Power in American Life almost as 
great as Henry Ford, but his wife 
didn’t appreciate him and showed signs 
of appreciating others. It had been 
understood of course, that their mar- 
riage was not to be an exclusive im- 
prisoning thraldom; they reserved ab- 
solute freedom and he had used it. 
So his next book dealt with the hope- 
less situation of the artist with a Ro- 
tarian wife, in a Rotarian civilization. 
The theme, of course, was rather eso- 
teric, the denunciation of commercial- 
ized goose-stepping America was bitter 
and bold; so in spite of what the critics 
called an unforgettable portrait of a 
parasite woman the book sold only 
287,000 copies. (The movie rights, 
however, lived up to expectations. ) 





Fortunately the divorce did not in- 
terfere with his appointments on the 
lecture platform, where he discoursed 
authoritatively on sex, art, marriage, 
goose-stepping commercialism and the 
Poison Treaties, at a thousand dollars 
a throw. Older civilizations might 
have applied to some of these pro- 
nouncements the principle of sutor ne 
ultra crepidam, but, as he had bril- 
liantly set forth, ours is a standardized 
culture of interchangeable parts, where 
success in any field confers authority 
in all fields. His word could make a 
new novelist or damn a new Florida 
development, and his reply, in the 
Nation, to Coolidge’s message to Con- 
gress brought grins to lips that had not 
grinned since the Lafollette vote was 
computed on election night, 1924. 

Perhaps in revenge for this expo- 
sure, the treasury made some difficulty 
about his income-tax deductions. The 
government won the debate, as usual, 
but the resultant magazine articles on 
hidebound bureaucracy paid the arrears 
and the interest. None the less, our 
hero’s disgust with such a milieu now 
rose to boiling point. He went abroad, 
and from his villa on Capri wrote an 
article for Vanity Fair, explaining that 
life in America is impossible for the 
artist—ELMER Davis 


‘ 
THE CIVILIZED ONE 
I can’t fancy the shade of his vest, 
Or the galloping teas that he goes to. 


I doubt that he has a muscular chest, 
Though biology proves he’s supposed to. 
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“Tend me five, will you. Ive got to take that actress home.” 
“Gad! Here’s ten. She created a perfect illusion. I didn’t think 
she had a home!” 
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PANGS OF ADOLESCENCE AT THE BELMONT 


Glenn Hunter, as Young Woodley, is being told by the mathematics master (Herbert Bunston) that he 


must choose between Euclid and Shelley. He tries to solve the dilemma by choosing his master’s wife, thus creating 


an awkward problem in pedagogy. 
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“GOAT SONG”, “GREAT GOD BROWN” AND 
OTHER CRASHING SYMBOLS, WITH ONE 
GAY PARISIAN PICCOLO PLAY 


RICH piece of humor might 

be written—but not by me— 

about the effects of three or 

four successive symbolistic, expression- 
istic, post-impressionistic dramas on the 
private life of a constant playgoer. 
Even a_ professional playgoer has 
moments which he considers his pri- 
vate life. Strindberg, O’Neill, Capek 
and Werfel have simply ruined mine. 
Every time I pass my innocent 
safety razor over my chin, the mirror 
scowls back with the possibility that 
here is the gesture of the great Grim 
Reaper. I no sooner get my ankles 
into the tub than the faucet begins to 
gurgle the refrain of all the poor 
damned souls who are steaming in 
Inferno. The iceman wears the mask 
of my Alter Ego. Every traffic cop 


whose uplifted arm sizzles past the’ 


taxi window is the personification of 
Civilized Society. The typewriter keys 
click out a tread of the Feet of Hu- 
manity across a piece of paper which 
stands for Time and Space. Every 
sneeze is the climax of a parable, and 
every telephone call the chorus of an 
allegory. 

What this town needs is a good old- 
fashioned comedy. You can’t expect 
every audience to make a universe out 
of a barnyard. 


HICH leads us, first of all, to 

the Theatre Guild’s production 
of “Goat Song”. Judged by the 
amount of trumpeting it had, and by 
the huge cast which has been rammed 
into it, this solemn novelty of Wer- 
fel’s deserves first mention. It offers 
an impressive, obscure, seldom enjoy- 
able evening. 

Werfel is a prophet highly honored 
in hisown land. At present that land 
is Vienna. He is a poet, a novelist, a 
critic, as well as a prize playwright. 
He is married to Mahler’s widov., and 
perhaps by the process of telegony, 


has a great deal of the Mahler mixture 
in him. Principally, Mahler’s belief 


in great lengths. Upon a gigantic 
screen, Werfel throws this ‘Goat 
Song”’, a peasant legend of a world in 
revolt. The results are somber, lurid 
and confused. Scenes drunk with ex- 
citement reel in and out among scenes 
dumpy with an old, too obvious phil- 
osophy. A hundred and fifty years 
ago Mirabeau had already decided that 
revolutions are strong but necessary 
cathartics for the social system—but 
was too busy administering one to 
write a play about it. 

Allegory is the trick of “Goat 
Song”; the allegory of a monstrous 
horror, half-beast, half-man, who 
escapes from the hovel in which he has 
been kept a secret prisoner for so many 
years, and at the sight of whose crazy 
shadow across the reddening sky a 
whole world turns to riot. Werfel 
sets it in a mythical Slavic village, a 
compressed, humble territory wherein 
every hen and loiterer, housewife or 
gypsy stands for a whole class, a nation 
at large, some force or foolishness of 
the human race. 

So elaborate all this is, you are apt 
to find it more of a civil service ex- 
amination than an evening’s pleasure. 
It needs, if not a map, then at least a 
libretto. Needs it the more because 
the acoustics in the new Guild Theatre 
are still the acoustics in the new Guild 
Theatre. Even the speeches of that 
most precise elocutionist, Alfred Lunt, 
sidle around your ears like the foot of 
a ballet-dancer. Read ‘Goat Song” 
before you go to see it, then. For 
then you may be able to recognize the 
horror, the beauty, the pitiless truth 
which run amuck through it. You 
will want to get more out of it than 
the color and clumsiness of a Jugger- 
naut picture-puzzle. 

The Guild shows much determina- 
tion about its production, much gene- 
rosity, and—more important—much 
art. The cast would make a company 


of infantry; it includes, besides Mr. 
Lunt, who is sometimes magnificent in 
it, Blanche Yurka, Lynn Fontanne, 
Dwight Frye and Albert Bruning. 
Simonson settings decorate the majes- 
tic occasion, 


OMPARED with pomp and cir- 

cumstance of this huge Reces- 
sional of Werfel’s, Eugene O’Neill’s 
“The Great God Brown” has about 
it the humility of something made at 
home. Yet it seems to me, with all 
its awkwardnesses and falterings, an 
immensely more exciting, penetrating 
piece of imagination. The human 
soul is its battleground, and the human 
soul is something larger than Europe, 
Asia and America combined. 

Two young men, one of them the 
supersensitive, erratic, poetic type, the 
other as decent, logical and unlovely 
as only a Babbitt can be, wrestle in 
strange, spiritual balladry. Both of 
them are masked against the outside 
world, usually against each other, par- 
ticularly against the woman whom 
both love. As the fantasy swings up 
to its boldest point, one man steals the 
mask from the other’s corpse, and the 
play henceforth becomes a maze of 
brusque, hasty interchanges of anguish. 

This is amazingly more thrilling 
than it sounds. Principally I think 
that is because O’Neill has put into 
“The Great God Brown” some of the 
finest writing of his lifetime. There 
are scenes which throb with ecstacy, 
there are scenes wherein a_ whole 
heaven seems to bend down and offer 
its cool forehead to the feverish, sel f- 
tortured persons below. 

Of course, everybody at the Green- 
wich Village Theatre being fearfully 
interested in the sublimer processes of 
sceneshifting and mask-making, Mr. 
O’Neill has to build his plays for them 
around mechanical novelties. Which 
may be why you get so much industri- 
ous putting on and taking off of false- 
faces and other rather rigid tricks of 
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the symbolistic trade in “The Great 
God Brown”. Sometimes they slap 
the plot unexpectedly hard. Sometimes 
they make it seem a little sheepish. 
Still, once you are used to them and 
have imagination enough to meet them 
half-way, those tricks are no more 
than a foam on the milk pail. Under- 
neath them is the pure, nutritious fluid 
of a deeply digested idea. Pshaw, I’m 
growing symbolic about it, myself. 


OW a play by the author of 

“R.U.R.” was sure to be taken 
with great respect. Even though 
Capek’s “The Makropoulos Secret” 
had teetered so long on the brink of 
production before it actually arrived, 
nobody was going to think any the 
worse of it. So it came to pass that 
we all went to this possibly extraordi- 
nary play with high hopes, knew all 
about it—perhaps too much about it— 
and had a quite terrible time. It has 
been put on so badly as to ruin it. 

“The Makropoulos Secret” has as 
weird and engrossing a theme as six 
nightmares and_ twenty-seven love 
affairs can conjure. It is the history 
of a deathless prima donna who knows 
the formula for remaining young, 
beautiful and alluring for more than 
three centuries. If she had not messed 
things up emotionally with her own 
great-grandson, she might go on living 
and loving for another aeon or two. 

Granted that flirtations, and the 
having of thirty or forty children, and 
the graduation from Rossini roles to 
Puccini roles are not worth the bother 
of going on living. Still, Capek is a 
fairly fusty old pessimist about it. He 
ends his play with a unanimous vote 
that the secret of life everlasting 
might just as well be burnt up, since 
nobody has any real use for it. And 
as for the prima donna, she is readier 
than any to die. She hasn’t been en- 
joying herself to speak of for the last 
couple of centuries. Nothing that any- 
one can say or do, or not say or not 
do, surprises her, thrills her, pleases 
or even irritates her any more. Some- 
times, at the end of a week of first- 
nights, I feel like that, too. Ever 
since the managers found the formula 
for keeping revues alive until long 
after midnight... 

But it is hard to remember a play so 
full of possible fascination, and yet 
so stodgy in appearance. Helen Menc- 
ken, who came into the enterprise at 
almost the last moment, is its only 
bright figure. Her quaint, taut little 
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personality is not quite big enough for 
the symphonic whirlwind expected of 
this eternal feminine of Capek’s; she 
is interesting at it, however, lively and 
many-sided—and that is much more 
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than anyone else in the cast has the 
faintest idea of being. Mr. Charles 
Hopkins, who puts the piece on at his 
former Punch and Judy playhouse, 
has made a dull business of its direct- 


ing. 


MAGINE the relief of getting 

down to a nice, smart little French 
farce wherein the naughty heroine did 
not personify the sins of the Cosmos 
and the hero had no connotative rela- 
tionship to either the wrath of God or 
the overflowing of the River Danube. 
I had a most comforting and reassur- 
ing evening at the Ritz Theatre, when 
they began to play Ernest Boyd’s 
adaptation of “A Weak Woman”. 

This is something imported by 
Henry Baron, who seems to deal only 
in such dramatic lingerie as ““The 
Rubicon”. and “The Bride Retires’. 
“A Weak Woman” is just as un- 
dressed as either of these, but it does 
not smirk. It romps around in th 
French idea of birthday clothes with 
grace and glee. It is by one M. 
Jacques Deval, but I think you can 
be at least as grateful to Mr. Boyd as 
to him for the polish and wit of the 
local edition of it. 

Because, for once (oh, marvellous 
to relate! ), the Baron and the Baron- 
ess, the Parisian dandy, the parlor com- 
poser, the half dozen other figurines 
of French society do actually talk like 
educated and ingratiating human be- 
ings. ‘The way of most French farces 
is, as you may know, to disguise one 
and all in the vocabulary of the Ho- 
boken water front, with now and then 
a touch of Butte, Montana, persiflage 
thrown in for piquancy. Here a well- 
tailored taste cuts the dialogue to fit 
the incidents. 

They are very shapely incidents. 
Estelle Winwood is a young widow 
blessed with an inability to choose be- 
tween two lovers, one of them an 
athlete, the other a musician. Neither 
of them wears a mask. And each of 
them has his turn. The musician is 
second choice but a permanent one. 
So don’t give up dumbbells for 
Tschaikowsky unless you mean serious 
business. "That may be the moral of 
“A Weak Woman”—but it probably 
needs none. 

It is too enjoyable 


G. W. G. 





Rings under her eyes, 
And sheer silken hose: 
She’ll get divorces 
Wherever she goes. 
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HE big three-ring circus at 

Wildenstein Galleries is the 

best thing we have come across 
since the Quinn show. It is stiffly 
called the Tri-national something or 
other and is supposed to do some sort 
of good, for somebody or other. But 
to anyone who merely loves painting 
it is a thrilling show. Mainly it is 
modern, American, French and Eng- 
lish. Most of your favorites are there 
with recruits as late as Niles Spencer 
to the hall of immortals, and the old 
favorites — Rockwell Kent, Walt 
Kuhn, Georgia O’Keefe, Benton and 
almost any one you could name. 
There are many excellent French 
canvases, exposed for the first time to 
the eager eyes of those of us who have 
to stay athome. Don’t miss this exhibit 
as these collections require energy and 
pains seldom expended by anyone for 
your personal delight. 


T is always interesting at the Whit- 

ney Studio Club and the four-star 
show now on holds to the record. 
There is Matulka at his best and an- 
other of our pets, Frank London. 
Seems to us that London is doing it 
better every year; and we have always 
thought him a poet. His dogwood and 
the zinnias are slick pieces. Dorothy 
Varian has something that is not so 
common these days, individuality. 
The fourth is Harry Hering, best we 
think in his water colors. Next door, 
at the Whitney Studio, there is a show 
of the sculpture of Florence Lucius 
and drawings of Jeanne Poupelet. 
The latter are mere fragments, studies 
selected for their economy and grace. 
As to the sculpture, you know our 
weakness. We never cared for the 
opera unless Caruso sang—and that’s 
how it is with us and sculpture. The 
opera sells out, by the way. 


Wt must go on tip-toe now, for 
we notice that the angels are 
treading somewhere behind us. It is 
about Childe Hassam and his current 
show in the house of Durand-Ruel. 
This august institution, in a handsome 
catalogue, hastens to explain that it 
rarely goes in for Americans. For 





Hassam they have let down the portals, 
because he “more consistently repre- 
sents that tradition of impressionism 
for which the house has ever valiantly 
done battle.” 

All well and good and we guess 
they are both right. Whether or not 
the hasty American, genus New 
Yorker, will find time to linger over 
this exhibit, is a grave question. Cer- 
tainly your correspondent is in no posi- 
tion to do anything but report and per- 
haps do a little sniping from his tree. 
He brought no equipment with him 
except his fallible feeling, a little 
frayed at this season of the art tidal 
wave. 

Somewhere in these mixed meta- 
phors you will realize that we were 
not sufficiently impressed with Childe 
Hassam or the great honor that has 
come unto him. To us he falls in the 
category of the unfortunates who hap- 
pened to be born before we were, thus 
getting his ideas about art from Whist- 
ler, Sargent, Chase and so on. What 
he does he does well and conscientious- 
ly and doubtless carries the banner so 
graciously handed him by M. Durand- 
Ruel. But we were unmoved save by 
some of the notations so often con- 
taining the very essence of the painter. 
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One such, “‘Pierce’s Stables”, we liked 
best. Alas, this show should have been 
covered by our Landmark Editor, re- 
plete as it was with memories of the 
dear, dead days. 


AUL FROEHLICH in his mono- 

types at Weyhe Galleries, brings a 
variant in the run of current shows. 
These things come nearer art, perhaps, 
than some of the well regulated, 
steam-heated, hot-and-cold water 
affairs that are so rife in the galleries. 
The process allows for such acci- 
dentals that the show may confuse the 
layman. But the painter’s intent 
carries through the printing and we 
have some extraordinarily fine pictures. 
There are also some few drawings, 
hung to show you that Froehlich has 
mastered that devil, draughtsmanship. 
Along with this show are some water 
colors by Emil Holzhauer, interesting 
and clever but containing no more 
warmth than your old ice box.—M. P. 

e 


Dear, Dear, THEsE Mopern 
CHILDREN 
The trouble with New York, says the 
bright boy at the head of our class in the 
school for scandal, is that it has an edifice 
complex! 
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PARFUMS CORDAY PARIS, IMPORTED 


BY LIONEL, 320 FIFTH AVE,NEW YORK 
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VENUE 


NORTH CORNER OF 98th STREET 


Where you can be 
first among the few 


The advantages of Upper Fifth Ave- 
nue as a residential section are now 
thoroughly appreciated. There is the 
soothing quiet, the beauty ofa meadow 
in Central Park directly opposite and 
the decided merit of reasonable prices. 


Naturally there are many who must 
be disappointed in their wish to live 
here. The available apartments are 
limited. And by Summer few will 
remain. 


We suggest that you inquire now 
about the floor plans and moderate 
prices of the 6, 8 and 9 room apart- 
ments at 1170 Fifth Avenue. 


The full particulars will prove most 
interesting to you. Maintenance 


Charges Guaranteed. Ready in Sep- 
tember. 


100% Cooperative 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. J. E. R. Carpenter 
Builder Architect 


Selling and Managing Agent 





BROWN 
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MUSIC 


Lule 


NTER into the conductorial 
kK arena Otto Klemperer, the 

seven foot dynamo from Wies- 
baden, the terror of second trom- 
bonists, the cave man who yanks ’em 
by the collar and shakes sweet music 
from their quivering instruments, the 
wild bull of the symphony, Brann the 
Iconoclast, and all the rest of it. 
We’re not setting down our own 
opinions; we're quoting reasonably 
verbatim some of the quaint phrases 
with which the Symphony Society’s 
guest has been surrounded, and we 
hope that we’re not shooing you away 
from his concerts, for he’s worth hear- 
ing and seeing. 

“Any one,” Partridge might have 
said, “‘can see that the man’s a con- 
ductor.” Klemperer stoops down to 
his orchestra as though he were about 
to touch the floor with the palms of 
his hands, straightens up viciously, 
hurls his baton hand to the roof, 
crushes invisible tough nuts in his other 
hand, contracts and shudders, and 
emits audible woofs at the gentlemen 
wonted to the milder gesticulations of 
the Messrs. Damrosch and Goossens. 
He wants certain things and he’s going 
to have them if he breaks every bone 
in someone’s body—perhaps his own. 
It’s melodramatic, it’s theatrical, it’s 
exciting; and he gets what he wants. 

From the debut of Klemperer in 
Mecca Temple, an auditorium which 
is quite as exotic acoustically as pic- 
torially, it was evident that the latest 
relief for Mr. Damrosch was a con- 
ductor of unusual gifts. He was ner- 
vous, as well he might have been, but 
he showed a genuine feeling for tempi 
and a command of the orchestra that 
was terrifying even to his listeners. 
Further hearings probably will tell us 
more of the real Klemperer, a sincere 
musician whose gymnastics are not ac- 
cessories but merely surface manifesta- 
tions of artistic impulses. Here is a 
conductor who will bear watching, 
anyway you look at it—or him. 


weet or less gentle spoofing has 
been the lot of the League of 
Composers and the International Com- 
posers’ Guild (the one in which Carlos 
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Salzedo doesn’t play the harp is the 
League of Composers), but both have 
made notable contributions to the sea- 
son’s music. The League produced 
De Falla’s “El Retablo” delightfully, 
and the Guild lately offered a gener- 
ous program which included bits from 
a galaxy consisting of Signor and 
Signora Respighi, Eugene Goossens, 
Alfredo Casella and Florence Mills. 
As might have been expected, Miss 
Mills galloped off with the show, 
singing a cycle of somewhat too so- 
phisticated songs by William G. Still, 
who spoiled some mellifluous jazz by 
trying to make modern music of it. 
Miss Mills must have had recital ambi- 
tions at one time, for she sang without 
a trace of hotness and delivered Mr. 
Still’s difficult compositions with 
charming artistry. There is a rumor 
that she may do a concert on her own 
before long. As the late Louis Hirsch 
once said, quoting an anonymous 
friend, don’t miss it if you can. 

The Respighi family proved to be 
fine entertainers and we probably shall 
have more of them, too. Mr. Casella 
and a few wind players performed a 
sonata of Rieti (we hate to do this 
every week, but we called the turn on 
him along about August) which 
helped to substantiate our notion that 
this young Italian is one of the first 
wits of our time in music, and Mr. 
Goossens played in a genial trio of his 
own as well as conducting a glorified 
Ben Bernie. 


HERE was more jazz on exhibi- 

tion in the program of the fasci- 
nating Edna Kellogg, who sang 
“They Didn’t Believe Me”, one of 
the masterpieces of Jerome Kern, and 
“Under the Bamboo Tree’’, both re- 
furbished by the industrious Chasins, 
and Henry Souvaine’s “Jazz City”. 
As the published piano accompani- 
ments of popular songs are meant for 
you (unless you are Josef Hofmann 
or somebody) and me to play, and 
consequently are rather thin stuff, Miss 
Kellogg had Mr. Chasins convert 
them into something worthy of the 
efforts of Kurt Schindler, which Mr. 
Chasins did simply but with complete 
effectiveness. The Souvaine item, a 
syncopated study in depression, suf- 
fered from the too self-conscious text 
of J. P. McEvoy, but it’s a striking 
composition. ‘The jazz, by the way, 
didn’t obscure the fact that Miss Kel- 
logg was one of the best of the sea- 
son’s new recitalists.—R. A. S. 
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The 
LITTLE SISTER 
of SUCCESS 


AN ESSAY ON ORPHOS, THE GREATEST 
IMPROVEMENT IN DENTIFRICES SINCE 
TOOTH POWDER GAVE WAY TO PASTE 


By JAMES WALLEN 


Eves brown as those of a doe at trysting 


time. Hair as luxuriant as wood-fern and as 
full of secrets. 


A mouth pink and fragrant as geranium, in 
laughter becoming a chalice of mother-of-pearl 
lined with rose. 


She has beauty because she earns it. Her 
country cousin watching her at her elaborate 
grooming drawled, “You’re a lot of trouble to 
yourself, aren’t you?” She is, but it’s worth it. 


The little sister of success, on investigation, 
found that Orphos removes tartar in its first 
soft, sticky state, before it hardens into a con- 
crete that destroys teeth and injures health. 


She uses Orphos the last thing at night be- 
cause more tartar solidifies in one hour of 
slumber than during all the waking hours. 
She loads her tooth brush with Orphos first 
thing in the morning, for the zest of being 
mouth-perfect. 





To be had wherever Drugs and 
Toilet Goods are sold 





ORPHOS CoO., INC. 


22 West 32nd Street, New York City 
Telephone, LACkawanna 2207 
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Water Tower 


O bootleggers are calling themselves 





interior decorators. Very apt. But an 
eight-syllable name, we fear, will never 
replace one of three syllables. 

ef 

What this country needs is a monosyllable 
that will do for the liquor industry what 
“‘gob” has done for the navy and “cop” 
for the police force. 


If you stick a stock of liguor in your 
locker, 

It is slick to stick a lock upom your stock, 

Or some joker who is slicker’s going to 
trick you of your liquor; 

Though you snicker yowll feel sicker 
from the shock. 

Be a piker though your clubmates mock 
and bicker, 

For like brokers round a ticker they will 
flock 

To your locker full of liquor, and your 
stock will vanish quicker 

If you fail to lock your liquor with a lock. 

e+ + & 
The above, thanks to Alfred A. Knopf, is 


reprinted from Newman Levy’s volume of 
light verse, “Gay but Wistful.” 


& + + 


Mr. Dennis King, the principal reason 
why one has to buy tickets in advance for 
“The Vagabond King”, automatically be- 
came our friend for life when he said: 

“I want to endorse Aquazone. It is a 
delightful drink and has extraordinary ex- 
hilarating qualities. Both as a table water 
and mixer it is more than satisfactory.” 

e+ & & 


AMERICANA 


Drowning of bootleggers who are not 
American citizens was urged by Dr. Ira 
Landrith, lecturer, in an address before 
the Allen County Christian Endeavor 
Union. American Mercury. 
bob & 
Aquazone mineral water is sold in the best 
places in New York City and Florida only. 
But this doesn’t bother out of town en- 
thusiasts. From Boston and Chicago, for 
instance, they send in their orders and 
don’t seem to mind the freight costs a bit. 
&+ + & 
New Yorkers have only to say the word to 
the druggist, grocer, waiter, or 


Advertisement, VANDERBILT 6434 





TABLES 
FOR 
TWO 


ITH considerable fuming 
and self-consciousness about 
its location, the Fifth 


Avenue Club has brazenly opened at 
Number 683 in that street where Saks- 
Fifth Avenue was regarded with a 
somewhat wary eye as an interloper 
until very recently. And Broadway 
has encamped itself within its portals. 
The room itself—it was formerly the 
Criterion Club, sacred to Otto Kahn, 
Jacob Schiff, and others—is very at- 
tractively decorated with the demure 
and naughty murals in which Clara 
Tice excels, black panellings surround- 
ing them, and red chairs and tables—a 
trifle ornate, as night clubs go, but 
rather nice. We will ignore the re- 
ception room and its plashing foun- 
tains for the time being. ‘There is 
a dance floor of the two by three and 
a half variety, and, back of that, a 
tiny stage where the revue takes place. 
The dance music is monotonous, as 
the rendition of “That Sweet and 
Low Down”—a surefire test for the 
instruments — proved conclu- 





brass 
sively. 

Not being a dramatic critic, the 
revue will have to stand an amateur’s 
hand. It lasts—actually—well over 
an hour, but it did not bore me, de- 
spite the fact that I had had no cock- 
tail for dinner. Its charm probably 
lies in the fact that all the performers 
appear to be having a swell time and 
that the show moves along at such a 
rapid pace, ignoring demands for en- 
cores and shunning all attempts at 
sentimental ballads. 

The great drawbacks, of course, 
are, first, that few people would want 
to sit through an elaborate show at 
that hour a second time—which ham- 
pers the genus habitué—and, second, 
that people who have spent the first 
part of the evening at a musical 
comedy would find it a little too much 
of a good thing. I believe that other 
night club proprietors who attempted 
long and uninterrupted midnight 
shows found that out. 

I did not notice that the approach- 
ing demolishment of the Vanderbilt 
house had driven any of its former 
tenants and their friends in the Fifth 
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OSTILLIONS of old rushed their 

hungry passengers to the nearest 
inn. Modern vehicles transport more 
quickly to the Tally-Ho those who 
desire the environment, genial service, 
and palate-tempting food of vanished 
taverns. 


Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, and 
Dinner a la carte 
Special Dinner $1.50 


The Tatly-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 
New York 


























Crear 


200 W. 1st St. 
at Seventh Ave. 


Where the smartest and 
most fastidious New 
Yorkers find the atmos- 
phere so congenial and 
the company so select 
that they return night 
after night, with the 
prospect of perfect en- 
joyment ever unabated. 


Marjorie Moss and 
Georges Fontana 


are still delighting the guests of the 
Mirador with a repertoire of dances 
the like of which has never before 
been seen in America—either on or 
off the stage. 


ae 


IMPORTANT: Please clip and keep 
these telephone numbers—Club Mira- 
dor is incorrectly listed in the latest 
directory. 


Circle 5106 - 4983 
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Avenue Club, which is almost across 
the way and very convenient for them. 
The audience, in general, was a little 
too, too well-groomed and too, too 
bejeweled for me. But you can’t have 
everything. One visit might not be 
amiss, especially if you have had a very 
late dinner. 


A a preliminary to what my escort 
termed ‘a coarse evening” at 
the Olympia Burlesque on Fourteenth 
Street, we went for dinner one night 
to the Pavillon D’Orient, at Lexington 
Avenue and ‘Twenty-third Street, 
which has long been the best known 
of Armenian restaurants as far as up- 
town people are concerned. One fea- 
ture is that the menu does not bother 
to translate the names of the dishes 
into the English language. I ate Sban- 
nak Kebab, and my escort ordered, 
with some trepidation, Kouzon Kzart- 
ma. So now you know. Aside from 
the disheartening discovery of a wire 
nail in some very excellent rice, the 
dinner was a success. ‘There is no 
music, no decoration to speak of, no 
“atmosphere”. It is a place to eat, and 
to eat very satisfactorily. 

Thence, to the burlesque, which I 
still think would be a great idea for 
an elegantly appointed theatre box 
party which could be made to believe 
that it was being taken downtown 
to see the Chinese opera. Thence to 
see the last act of “Sunny” (dropping 
in on the last acts of musical comedies 
is a regular practice of mine, and, 
some day, I will find an escort with 
enough character to suppress it). 
Thence, after a hearty laugh at the 
frantic efforts of the boy-friend to 
hail a nice red wrecking car in the 
fond belief that it was a taxi suitable 
for my conveyance, to the Regent 
Club. It was just one of those eve- 


nings. 


INCENT LOPEZ, an enterpris- 

ing pioneer if ever there was one 
and an indefatigable gentleman who, 
like George Olsen, manages to be just 
about everywhere, in person, at once, 
has made tea dancing at the Ritz com- 
prehensible to the multitude by intro- 
ducing a_ ballroom Charleston — by 
Henry Herrman and Lispeth. Go in 
and have a look. 


ND now one of those magnificent 

contribs who so materially light- 

en the toil of a young girl trying to 

get along has just crashed through 
with the following letter: 
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om Mest & Co. =, 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St.—N. Y. 


THE NEW NADA 


eg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SAUNTER - SUIT 


ALL NADA FASHIONS ARE EXCLUSIVE WITH BEST’S 


% 











The Choice of the Younger Set for Spring 1926 


YOUTH, and chic are written all over this gay little 

swagger suit, with its box coat and graceful godet 
skirt. Best’s features it in a trio of smart Spring 
fabrics, kashmireen, covert or rep in navy, tan, green, 
gray or French blue. Sizes 14 to.20 years. 
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Two-piece coat Three-piece with silk blouse 
and skirt to match or contrast 


49.50 65.00 
a a a Se 
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“T imagine, dear Baton Rouge, that 








it in your ceaseless round of the restau- 
‘ . ie rants, you must have a long succession 
+ = 3 ° ° 
<7iHEN s le 1S combined KIT of escorts, one relieving the other as 
. ’ 5 


he falls exhausted. I wish you would 
consult them and thus assemble data 
whereby a man may be guided for the 
rare occasions when he may wish to 
dine alone, may wish, perhaps, no 
other vis-a-vis save the latest issue of 
the American Mercury, propped up in 
front of him across the ruddy beef- 
steak, 

“Such a moody fellow wants a place 
with wide, solid chairs, huge plates and 
no flapdoodle. He wants great slabs 
of meat and no mere button of beef 
charitably drenched in disguising sauces 
and marooned amid herbaceous bor- 
ders. He wants a spacious hall with 
enough room so that shreds of con- 
versation from the next table will not 
keep getting mixed up in his mashed 
potatoes. He has the vapors at the 
prospect of chewing his steak to the 
strains of Gershwin’s latest and the 
very thought of dining on the edge of 
a dance floor makes his gastric juices 








ao} with quality and long 
life as it is ina STETSON 
there can be no question as 
to the hat you should wear. 
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FORTY DOLLARS 
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STETSON HATS 
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K mutiny. Where may such a solitary 

Styled for young men KI] dine with some peace and dignity? 
4, ; _.F “When Delmonico’s was something 
tit nt Ad ch te cats Sl th tethae more than a shell-hole on the Chemin- 




















des-dames, its café with the ebon 
chairs, its files of the J/lustrated Lon- 
don News and its rheumatic servitors, 
was a haven for the solitary. What 
restaurants would satisfy him now! 


TRULY ARISTOCRATIC IN “T know of two. One is the sump- 
THEIR SUBOUED ELEGANCE tuous, stately dining room for men at 


the Plaza, more comfortable nowadays 
at the dinner hour than earlier in the 


ne. | 
ye day when too many men in the motion 
picture business eat there audibly. 


The other, of a different kind, is 
that old-fashioned, homely, clattering, 
5735 MADISON AVE. agreeable restaurant in East T'wentieth 
56th and 57h Stg, Street near the Avenue. This is Billy 
2137 BROADWAY A the Oysterman’s. It is a type that is 
Be passing. There the welcoming host 
who broods over all the tables in the 
manner of an old-time boniface, the 
huge haunches of meat, the oyster- 
crackers like cobble-stones and _ the 
white-capped cooks working at their 
spits as visibly as the giant chef at the 
Chatham in Paris so carry me back 
to a peace and plainness that used to 
be that it is all I can do to keep from 
calling a hansom and driving up to 
Weber & Fields to hear Lillian Russell 
miss her high note. 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


EMORY LANE”, at the 


Strand, is part credited to 

Mons. Benjamin Glazer, who 
is not unknown in these parts for his 
craftsmanlike tinkerings with im- 
ported Hungarian dramatic caviar. 
Having learned His Molnar lesson 
well, Mr. Glazer has provided a clear- 
cut, invigorating and essentially sim- 
ple tale of disillusioning romantics, 
based on the old, old one about two 
fellows and a girl. So far so good, as 
the saying goes. But (and there’s al- 
ways a “but”, isn’t there? ), added to 
our hero’s efforts are those of one 
Sefior John Stahl, the other half of the 
authorship. Evidently, and we hope 
to lose a right eye if we are guessing 
badly, Mr. Stahl got out the old hypo- 
dermic and shot a dash of dulling box 
office appeal into the plain, unadorned 
and fetching story. In other words he 
deferred to the great god Blah and 
added the wishy-washy heart balmi- 
ness which entirely ruins the last fif- 
teen minutes of the picture. Up to 
that time everything seems Glazerish, 
fresh and inspirited—then the increas- 
ing sweetness suddenly turns acidy, 
comes the breaking point, all grows 
dark and then—a blank. 

With the hand that wasn’t busy 
writing, Mr. Stahl also directed the 
picture. Curiously his small town at- 
mosphere of pettiness, gossip and 
Main-Streeters is delightful, while the 
three protagonists of the drama are 
terrible indeed. ‘The fault seems to 


be that the theme is satiric at bottom 
and should be played in Lubitschean 
fashion—with the right tone of direc- 
torial lampooning. Mr. Stahl’s actors 
play it with moon-eyed mushiness as if 
they were going to Romeo and Juliet’s 
funeral, Incidentally, Conrad Nagel 


(the husband) is just about little ca- 
sino as an actor when stood up along- 


side of Baby Peggy. 


HE BLACK BIRD”, at the 

Capitol, flown from the directo- 
rial aviary of Mr. Tod Browning, Big 
Six of movie diablerie, is not particu- 
larly high flying. Boasting the canal- 
faced Lon Chaney as its satanic im- 
peller, it achieves about three merits as 
crook melodrama and finds itself 
many merits indeed below the high 
standard for diabolical flight which 
Mr. Browning set for himself in his 
masterly shocker “The Unholy 
Three”. Sin of sins, it gives the im- 
pression of having been made of 
something left over from “The Un- 
holy Three”, but entirely neglects to 
include any of the uncanniness, the 
gruesomeness or the slick hard humor 
of its forbear. Besides, it hasn’t the 
smoothness, the plot interest or the 
unity of its granddaddy. The ending is 
faulty, too—and Mr. Browning does 
have trouble with his endings—dis- 
playing two leading characters gotten 
rid of by the indecent expedient of 
flashing ““The End” on the screen, just 
when things were getting interesting. 
Comes the dawn, skipping midnight 
entirely, as it were. 

Mr. Browning seems to have de- 
pended too largely on Mr. Chaney’s 
makeup box. Out of this box of tricks 
he expected a Phoenix to rise and only 
got a lame buzzard. As the lame 
buzzard, Mr. Chaney is two fellows, 
not the two other ones, but one and 
the same. The Limehouse crook fel- 
low, was best. It gave us Mr. Chaney 
as his rutted self, which is hard and 
unusual enough. As the other fellow, 
Mr. Chaney spoiled it all. He worked 
himself up into a monstrous slum mis- 
sion bishop, effecting a hybrid crossing 
between Great Czsar’s Ghost, the 
bones of Attila, and the complex wax- 
works of Madame Tussaud. Even 
Mother Nature, with all her harsh hu- 
mor would have burst out laughing at 
the subtle slur on her capacity for grim 
mischievousness. A little control Mr. 
Chaney, please, please. 


SUNDAY ago we dropped in 

on the International Arts Film 
Guild showing at the Cameo. It af- 
forded us absolutely the last final guf- 
faw. They were showing “The Last 
Laugh” and, nom du nom, with sub- 
titles interpolated into the flawless 
work, QO, death, where is thy lily- 
painter? —T, S. 


presents 
during the week of Feb. 7th 
for the experienced theatre-goer 
sg JoHN Murray ANDERSON S 


Eccentric Stage Revue 


“Bughouse Cabaret” 


and a new Paramount 
Comedy Feature 


4 “Behind the Front” 


PUBLIX SERVICE 
Here at the Rivoli you will find 
a highly trained personnel ready to 
render the same type of service to 
which you are accustomed at your 
favorite club or restaurant. 











MORE THAN A TURKISH BATH! 
MORE THAN A HOTEL! 

IT’S BOTH! 

THE LUXOR IS A 
TURKISH BATH 
HOTEL ACCOMPANIMENT! 


WITH A 


PRIVATE ROOMS, 
SEMI-PRIVATE DORMITORIES! 
VALET AND RESTAURANT 
SERVICE! 





For Men Only 





HOTEL 
AND BATHS 


121-127 West 46th Street 
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NLIKE any other shay. 


ing preparation — 
simply because it gives men 
the refreshing shave. Quite 
naturally it is favored by 
men who habitually seek 
the best. 


HOUBICANT 


PA R. 1 


OUGCTC 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75c; 
Cream, 50c; Talcum, $1.00 
EauV egetale, $1.25. Facial 
Soap, 50¢. 




















HE post-mortems on Yale’s 

hockey team have been a little 

premature. Just because the 
New Haven college boys lost to both 
Dartmouth and Princeton in the same 
week a lot of disgruntled Old Grads, 
who seem to be getting as worked up 
over hockey as they are over football, 
have threatened to clean house at Yale, 
just as they sought the head of Tad 
Jones when they were asked to be sat- 
isfied with moral victories. 

We'll admit that after those two 
defeats it did seem as though the best 
you could say about Yale’s puck chasers 
was that they were model young gen- 
tlemen who never forgot themselves. 
But, “Hell”, snorted the Old Grad, 
“why don’t they forget themselves 
for a change and play hockey? a 

But the Yale boys showed last week 
that they can win victories without 
forgetting themselves. In fact, one of 
the big reasons why they sesiaidiel the 
New York A. C. so soundly in Mr. 
Rickard’s arena was because they 
played hockey while their opponents 
did nothing but forget themselves. We 
had an idea that the _ professionals 
played about as rough a game as you 
can get away with on the ice but the 
gentlemen amateurs who sport the 
winged foot on their jerseys opened 
It was a trying night for 
even so well mannered a sextet as 
Yale, and you couldn’t blame the boys 
in blue for remonstrating with Mr. 


Red Hall and the beefy Mr, Rudolf. 


our eyes. 


R. HALL 
siveness as a member of the 
Dartmouth football team, and well 
we remember the day when we were 


acquired his aggres- 
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WHEN KNIAHATS ARE COLD, — 





sent in as a substitute and sought to 
tackle him. We have a hazy memory 
of collecting the pieces after getting in 
his way. Such popularity as he gained 
in his moleskins was deserved, but Mr. 
Hall found himself booed regularly 
last week as he dashed madly into the 
comparatively slight Elis and sent 
them hurtling against the boards. 

Early in the second period, when the 
score stood 2-0 in Yale’s favor and the 
New York team was tearing around in 
circles and rage, Mr. Rudolf com- 
mitted the nearest act to murder of 
the night. Mr. Vaughan was skating 
like a streak down the side of the rink. 
Mr. Rudolf interposed his 200 and 
some pounds of beef in his path and 
Mr. Vaughan landed with a terrific 
thud on his back against the boards. 
We feared for his spine, but in a mo- 
ment he got up and resumed play while 
the Garden rang with applause, which 
was prolonged when the dauntless 
Yalensian made a spectacular rush 
through the defense to score single 
handed. Mr. Rudolf got a minute in 
the penalty box and plenty of boos. 

It seemed to us that the New York 
A. C. players spent more time in the 
penalty box than they did on the ice. 


ALE’S goal tender could have 

given the New York goalie a 
couple of spades and still showed him a 
thing or two. Wheelock didn’t miss 
a trick in holding his fort while Nickle 
In the 
last period, with the score 3-o in their 
favor, the Elis played listlessly, but so 
impassable was Wheelock that they 
could afford to loaf. They brought 
their total to 5 in the space of 20 sec- 


Was as penetrable as a sieve. 
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onds. Noble made two beautiful runs 
down the side, passing each time to 
Frey, who shot when three feet from 
the goal. The New York defense 
didn’t know what it was all about. 
With a minute to go Red Hall made 
his swan song by slamming Mr. Stout 
into the boards. Mr. Noble was so 
aroused that he took a mighty swipe at 
the puck and sent it hurtling almost 
half the length of the ice straight into 
few 


the net, a moments before the 


end, 


HIS game constituted only one- 

half of the novel program for 
the night. The amateurs 
some of their prestige when the St. 
Nicks gave Boston University an ar- 
We thought that the 
crowd would have had its fill at the 


regained 


tistic lacing, 


end of the first imbroglio but there 
were few that left when the second 
began. A large number of them came 
late in their dinner clothes and may 
had time to kill 
supper engagements, 


have some be fore 

One had no reason to suspect that 
the St. Nicks would fare any better 
than did the New York A. C., which 
had won its last three games, for Bos- 
ton U. holds a victory over Harvard to 
its credit. For the first period it was 
an even struggle but in the second pe- 
riod the St. Nicks treated the spectators 
to some passing and shooting that 
evoked memories of days gone by 
when the St. Nicholas Hockey team 
bowed to none and Hobey Baker was 
its bright star. 

If Mr. Rickard is looking for an 
attraction and Yale can forget, he 
might match the Elis with the St. 
Nicks. The New York outfit plays 


clever hockey and it plays clean 


hockey.—A. D. 





Modan BULL 
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Jonathan "Tyler . 
invariably loitered over his 
breakfast beefsteak 


The Sedate Seventies found him living calmly on Mur- 
ray Hill. To be sure, his counting house was on Bank 
Street, but a gentleman could not be expected to hurry 
over his breakfast. 

In these frenzied days, residents of Murray Hill still 
have time to make breakfast an occasion, not an inci- 
dent: because almost any destination is only a few min- 
utes away. 

To this convenience of location, 17 Park Avenue, the 
newest FRENCH apartment building, adds a care-sav- 
ing hotel service: at a far lower cost than hotels can 
offer. 1, 2 and 3 rooms; $1,100 a year upwards. Maid, 
valet and meal service available—May we not tell you 
about them? 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


350 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 
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n ‘Recent Years 


New York has lacked a restau- 
rant of high order possessin 
distinctiveness of tone derive 
from the personality and ex- 
pertness of its directing head 
until the advent of 


THE MADISON 
RESTAURANT 


in connection with 


THE MADISON 


15 Fast 58th Street 
NEW YORK’S FINEST HOTEL 


THEODORE TITZE 
Manager 
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stablished 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


ORRECTNESS 

in every detail 

has long character- 

ized the artistry of 
WETZEL. 
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PARIS 
LET TCR 


Paris, JANUARY 22, 1926— 


ARIS has been close to the second 
Pre flood in fifteen years and 

has had the lowest temperature in 
thirty. Also it has had snow: several flakes 
to the city block—sensational. The Seine 
has flooded the quais and those who 
couldn’t take time off to fish have taken 
time off to watch those who had time to 
fish. 

With snow reported even in Florence 
and ice in Nice, the Riviera exit has been 
checked. Nice people who expected to be 
gambling in Monte Carlo are still seeing 
the revues here at home. Their verdict 
is that the Folies Bergere has nobody and 
“*s the dullest and the nudest: the Casino 
has the Dollys, the best sets and is the 
nudest: the Moulin Rouge has good old 
Mistinguette, goodish dancing and is the 
nudest: The Concert Mayol, has Parisys 
and a tawdry, amusing, vulgar neighbor- 
hood air and is the nudest: and the Palace 
Music Hall, at forty francs where the 
others ask seventy, has Grock the clown, 
and is by all odds the wittiest, most hand- 
somely staged show in town. And is also 
the nudest. The dullness of the Folies 


has always been classic: this year it is 





superb, 


PINELLI, however, has redeemed the 

art of the boards. Her new show, 
“The Animal Tamer, or The Englishman 
As He Is Eaten”, is the most brilliantly 
played, staged, written and inferred irony 
that French theatres have seen in moons, 
The plot is built around the classic story 
concerning the supposed existence of an 
idealistic Englishman so fond of animals 
that he followed a circus for years, hoping 
to see the lion tamer eaten. As the wife 
of the lion tamer (the Englishman is con- 
sumed in the end) Spinelli’s costumes are 
all that Lanvin could wish. The sets are 
witty, the incidental circus music by Auric 
pretty bad, and the Gallo-Shavian humor 
of the lines enormous. And, a little pre- 
Shaw, the 304th anniversary of Moliére 
was held at the respectable Theatre Fran- 
cais, the obituary wreaths selected being 
“Tes Précieuses Ridicules’”’ and “Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme’”’. Moliére may be 
old: 304 years old to be exact, but the 
intellectual and affectionate enthusiasm, 
the fine diction, the exquisite costumes 
from a powdered (and dirty) decade, and 
above all, the manner in which the pro- 
duction is assembled, unaltered and hier- 
archical from the time it was first produced 
in the reign of Louis XIV-made the an- 
niversary thrilling and scholarly excursion 
for the American eye. 
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HE close of the hunting season is 

past and one week later the maitres- 
@hétel of big restaurants could be seen 
cajoling their evening clients to take the 
last pheasant, cooked in brandy, the last 
partridge, or whatever was left on the 
pantry hook, feathered and hanging by its 
beak. For the law allows one week to the 
dot to finish up the game after the season 
closes; then selling or eating of game is 
contraband. Thus, one of the most savory 
seasons of the gourmet’s annual routine 
has ended for this year. 

An antique note was sounded the other 
day by a recital of church music of the 
Fourteenth-Sixteenth Centuries. Lutes, 
trumpets, viols and other ancient instru- 
ments were delicately used and a rousing 
ode of Ste. Cecilia was sung to an accom- 
paniment of trumpets and drums. It was 
another instance of the periodic ‘revival- 
ism’ that goes on, season after season, in 
Paris. Not only in music but in books. 
Huysmanns, Stendhal and Benjamin Con- 
stant are in the literary eye for the 
moment along with the works of the bril- 
liant new—Louis Arragon, Breton, Cre- 
vel, Drieu de la Rochelle, etc. 

Leo Stein, Gertrude Stein’s brother, is 
finishing a book called ‘Aesthetic Re- 
sponses” and she, after the intellectual 
success of her “The Making of Ameri- 
cans”, is at work on “P 
Prayers”. A new verbal picture of Carl 
Van Vechten is to be included. No Ameri- 
can writer is taken more seriously than 
Miss Stein by the modernists, 


ortraits and 


HE art event of the fortnight was 

probably the opening of the Winter 
Salon but no one can be sure. Eight hun- 
dred and sixty-five canvases were hung 
and not ten of them were visible owing 
to a new and spectacularly inefficient sys- 
tem of lighting. If the other 855 are 
as bad as the visible ten, there is however, 
little need for outcry. 

However, the Marché des Arts, setting 
up their canvases on the curb of the Boule- 
vard St. Germain, had plenty of light, also 
snow and rain on their pitiable pictures, 
ranged along the sidewalk for the Sunday 
passersby. These street shows or fairs of 
art are not uncommon here but this is a 
new and desperate organization. Of all 
the oils hung on the trees, the hospital 
fence and propped on the municipal 
benches, only one group showed talent 
and they were not oils but aquarelles by 
a youth called Rault—GENET 


To climb a hill 
Equipped with skis 
The expert will 
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THE DORSET 


A New Apartment Hotel at 30 West 54th Street 
, Adjoining Fifth Avenue 


VERY suite specially designed—many two-story living- 

rooms—occasional roof terraces—all rooms of extra- 
ordinary proportions—commodious closets—these are but 
a few of the compliments The Dorset pays to itself and to 
its location. Units of 2 to 5 rooms and larger—Simplex, 
Duplex and Maisonette. If the finest type of home is of in- 
terest to you, may wesend detailed plans? Ready October Ist. 


BING & BING, Inc. » 119 WEST 40th ST. » BUILDERS 
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COUTURIERS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-SECOND STREET 


Everywhere in 
New York it 
is whispered 
that the most 
charmin 
new models for 
early Spring 
may be seen 
at 
Hickson, Inc. 


Hickson Apparel Obtainable 
at their Shops Only 






NEW YORK PARIS 
BOSTON HYANNIS 
BUFFALO SOUTHAMPTON 








‘Parfum "Heure-d’Extase”’ 
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HERE ought to be a pun 

somewhere involving the 

words “‘headway” or ‘“‘head- 
lines” in the show given last week by 
the Retail Milliners Association at the 
Hotel Astor, but this is supposed to be a 
dignified column, so I will refrain. 

The show was somewhat upsetting 
to a person who, by ardent study, has 
become comfortably fixed in her ideas 
on the millinery mode. In the first 
place, felts were decidedly in the mi- 
nority, possibly only because the ex- 
hibitors wanted to make the event as 
novel as possille. I, personally, doubt 
very much whether women are going 
to relinquish the small felt hat without 
a determined struggle. And then, as a 
second shock, there was a decided 
number of large hats. As long as the 
subway and the automobile remain an 
omnipresent factor in our daily life, 
these will never quite supplant the 
small hat, but nothing is more charm- 
ing with the filmy chiffon frocks of 
summer. This, however, could not en- 
tirely account for the percentage of 
them in the show. 

These large hats were, for the most 
part, much wider in the brim at the 
sides than they have ever been before 
and, in the back, taper off to almost 
nothing. Arnold was showing a great 
many with the brim split in the back 
and the ends brought around over the 
ears in varying ways. Quite a good 
deal of flower trimming was used— 
the flowers being applied flat on the 
crown or under the brim. There were 
also some flowers of lace applied in 
the same manner. 

In the small hats, the high, square 
crown was predominant, invariably 
pinched in some way—either in the 
manner of the Gigolo, which is tucked 
so as to give a line slanting upwards 
towards the back, or pinched at the top. 
The turned-up cuff at the back is im- 


‘A portant in these models, Bruck Weiss 
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W hat can we 


say for Knox 
hats that KNOX" 
hats cannot 

say better for 
themselves? 


+ 

Eight dollars is a low price to pay 
for the Knox "Fifth Avenue”? con- 
sidering the satisfaction of author- 
itative style and persistent wearing 
qualities that will be yours. 


KINOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


J P. CAREY & CO., Gr. Cent. Ter. 
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Every season her 
most elegant mod- 
els are presented 
to the American 
clientéle by her 
agent in NewYork 


MADAME CUSSON 
500 Fifth Avenue 500 


1 PLACE VENDOME, PARIS 
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is doing interesting things with the 
beret, or tam o’shanter mode, which 
must be great fun for a milliner who 
wants a chance at endless variety. One 
hat in particular had a stiff band across 
the front composed of layers of rib- 
bon in various colors, with the tam part 
of the hat of interwoven strips of nar- 
row velvet ribbon. 

Metal trimmings are apparently still 
in. For both large and small hats, 
every possible weave of straw (just 
about the only chance for elaboration 
possible in this era of simplicity) is 
being used, with an emphasis on trans- 
parent weaves in soft colors. How 
neat everybody’s hair will have to be 
this summer, to be sure! 

It was all very interesting, but 
novelty was stressed a little beyond 
smartness. J have an idea that the 
simple, untrimmed hat of felt, or, oc- 
casionally, straw, will continue for at 
least another season. 


URING the past year, the mania 

for collecting old fans has 
reached greater proportions than ever 
before, partly because they are as hard 
to find as cigar store Indians (though, 
unlike them, they are usually passed 
down through a family for genera- 
tions) and partly because they are so 
very attractive as decoration. Mon- 
sieur C. Leviele, at 12 East Thirty- 
seventh Street, has made a specialty of 
catering to this fancy for years. He 
says that there is nothing in the fan 
line that cannot be repaired. He also 
reproduce§ the missing parts of old 
fans, puts coverings of rare old lace 
on priceless mother-of-pearl sticks in- 
laid with gold, and renews the wistful 
panoramas on parchment that hid the 
blushes of coquettes of former days. 
In his crowded little shop are many 
old fan cases, and some beautiful fans 
dating. back for centuries. Many of 
these are on sale. 

M. Leviele also restores old bric-a- 
brac, some of which is brought to him 
in at least seventy-five fragments; 
pieces together old tortoise shell combs, 
ancient snuff boxes and, in short, re- 
creates the spirit of more fanciful days 
than ours. 


A NEW note in the luggage situa- 
tion is the Venesta hat boxes that 
can be found at Best’s. These are made 
of triple-ply birchwood (whatever that 
means) with an oak finish. They are 
unlined and very, very light in weight. 
For travel to localities where porters 
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Dining sense Dinning 


gp Management of MAYFAIR HOUSE 
believes that there are some people 
in town who would rather dine in silence 
and dine well than dine to music and 


go hungry. 

MAYFAIR HOUSE, however, does not ask 
you to dine in silence, but neither is its 
music offered as vicarious atonement for 
the sins of the kitchen. 


What makes dining a delight at MAYFAIR 
HOUSE is the cooking. 
Edward H. Crandall 


AMlautair Bouse, 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
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AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
ORCHESTRA AT LUNCHEON; DANCING DURING DINNER 
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| 
| The Ambassador Grill 


CYNTHIA PEROT and 
ELLIOTT TAYLOR 
are a revelation to people 
who are tired of the song- 
and-dance standards of 


FOR ordinary night resorts. 


LUNCHEON tay si 


AND 


conducts his own orchestra 


Dinner Dancing - 7:30 to 10:30 
Supper Dancing - 11:15 to Closing 
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New York's Premier Hotel 
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are scarce, I should think that they 
would be not only decorative, but help- 
ful. 


NDER the somewhat voodoo 

name of “Vahdah Vahrah”’, Miss 
Vahdah Coots is giving beauty treat- 
ments in her own apartment at 58 
West Fifty-fifth Street. This treat- 
ment does not have the usual complica- 
tions attendant upon beauty salons— 
that of making a pretense of varying 
treatments for each separate one of the 
three or four hundred different types 
of skins—but is the same for all of 
them. First, a brownish beauty oint- 
ment is applied lavishly over the face 
and neck and allowed to remain there 
until the skin begins to feel exactly as 
if you were sitting as close as possible 
to a very hot fire. Then, a soothing oil 
removes both the ointment and the 
brilliant, sunburned color that results 
from it, though not the glow that re- 
sults from the stimulation of the skin. 
At the end, skin food is lightly mas- 
saged into the skin and powder is ap- 
plied. 

The whole treatment takes perhaps 
half an hour, but the glow, the relaxa- 
tion, and the optimistic sense of well- 
being through your whole body that 
follows it lasts for hours. Miss Coots 
is encouraging home treatments with 
her preparations for the lackadaisical 
hour in which you dress for a dinner 
where you simply must look your best, 
and is one of the few specialists who 
frankly admit that you can give your- 
self the treatment quite as well as she 
can give it to you. The beneficial re- 
sults, of course, partly depend on 
whether or not your own quarters are 
one half as restful and as charming as 
those in which she gives her treatments 
to the discerning few who have com- 
posed her clientele for the past four 
years. 


J J. SLATER is now showing a 
© new heel, for walking shoes and 
evening slippers alike. From the side, 
it looks exactly like the regulation 
spike or French heel, from the back, 
one notes that it is cut in an octagonal 
manner—the edge of one angle run- 
ning down the back of the heel exactly 
in the middle, and one other breaking 
the surface in the middle of each side. 
Very good looking.—L. L. 


The winter puts me to such pains 
I hope it bursts the water mains, 
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John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 
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The Only School of Its Kind in America 
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Embracing instruction in every branch of theatre art, featuring 
instruction by leaders in the profession, with the co-operation 
of prominent managers and producers. Graduated pupils are 
given unparalleled opportunities for immediate engagements. 


SIX DISTINCT COURSES 
COMPRISING 
Drama, musical comedy, opera comique, dancing of all types, stage direc- 
tion and management, scenic and costume design, pantomime, diction, opera 
coaching, playwriting, fencing, pageantry. Faculty and lecturers include: 


OHN MURRAY ANDERSON ROBERT MILTON 
ILAR-MORIN DAVID BURTON 
ROBERT BELL ELMER H. BROWN JAMES LIGHT 
FRANK LEA SHORT M. CLERK-JEANNOTTE AUGUSTUS BARRATT 
CLARK ROBINSON ROBERT EDMOND JONES HERMAN ROSSE 
JAMES REYNOLDS WILLY POGANY B 
CHARLTON ANDREWS CAPT. F. G. McPHERSON DOROTHY LEE 


BLANCHE BATES 
FREDERICK STANHOPE 


BORIS PETROFF GAVRILOV SONIA SEROVA 
MARTHA GRAHAM MICHIO ITOW LENORA 

AURORA ARRIAZA ROBERTO MEDRANO CHANNING POLLOCK 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY ALMA GLUCK LEE WILSON DODD 


ARTHUR RICHMAN J. HARTLEY MANNERS DON MARQUIS 
GEORGIANA BROWN HARBESON OLIVER HERFORD EMMA DUNN 





129 East 58th Street Phone Regent 4960 
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k 
/ A perfected 


permanent wave 
\N / guaranteed to stay 
“ff —whether your hair 
Y 1s coarse or fine— 
without injury or discoloration as our 
process is steam produced by water. 


Our special method of winding 









An opportunity for mature men 
and women to study and discuss 
contemporary problems under the 
leadership of distinguished authori- 
ties, including: 






Horace M. KALLEN 

















produces a large flat wave. 
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Varieties of Literary Experience 








° ‘ Write for Catalogue 
Simmons Haircraft, inc. 


11 West 56th Street, New York 
Circle 93 53-3979 
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Chelsea 1386 













































































































The charming young woman in neg- 

ligee, while studying her face in a 

mirror, says to her friend seated be- 
side her— 


“Jean, have you noticed how much 
clearer my skin is getting?” 

“Yes, indeed. What’s your secret?” 

“My doctor told me to drink lots 
of water and our city water is so flat 
I simply couldn’t! Bill suggested 
Silver King Mineral Water. Its dash- 
ing sparkle intrigued me. Now I 
can’t resist it—even at dinner!” 





Sparkling Silver King Mineral 
Water is the secret of many spar- 
kling eyes andruddy complexions. 
For it makes water-drinking a 
pleasure, so people actually enjoy 
the 6 or 8 glasses which the system 
demands every day. 

It’s so much tastiet than lifeless 
city water. Non-medicinal but full 
of the natural minerals which 
build up the body—a veritable 
tonic to jaded digestions and a 
potent dispeller of “morning 
after” gloom! 


Silver 
King 


Sparkling Sparkling Dry 


Mineral Water Ginger Ale 
Bottled at the spring — Waukesha, Wis. 


SILVER KING PRODUCTS Corp. 


New York Chicago 





HE most New- 
Yorkery (mean- 
ing: for this audi- 
ence) light entertainment 
in the Books line since 
“Week-End” is “The 
Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion in 
the Year 1764-1765, by Cleone Knox, 
edited by her Kinsman, Alexander 
Blacker Kerr”. All of which is quoted 
intentionally, for as a document “The 
Diary” (Appleton) is a palpable hoax, 
clever, lively, and, unless to the late 
Mrs. Grundy, decidedly amusing. It 
was published in England some 
months ago and was at once suspected, 
by J. C. Squire and Max Pemberton, 
among others. We haven’t read their 
suspicions, but it cannot have taken 
much study to arouse them; Cleone 
and Alexander give the game away in 
the first few. pages. We are not pre- 
pared to say there never was a daughter 
of Edward Knox, Esq., of County 
Down, Ireland, who was taken on the 
Grand Tour to part her from a dash- 
ing lover, David Ancaster, who had 
empurpled her father by trying to 
climb the ivy to her window, or that 
she didn’t keep a diary “in a fine 
Italian hand”. But if there was, and 
she did, we’ll stake our wig (or what- 
ever the synchronous stake is) that said 
diary has been royally doctored; and 
sight unseen, as it lies, we'll stake our 
military brushes that the whole is a 
fabrication. Whose, we have no idea. 
The author of “Serena Blandish” 
could have written this book on her 
head, but would probably have finessed 
it more and put more organized irony 
into it. 

Anyway, Cleone is good fun. She 
is “terribly catched” with her David, 
and it is this, and not maidenly reserve, 
much less benighted innocence, by 
virtue of which she resists Lord 
M rd in London and Conte Z. in 
Venice, not to mention M. de Belisle 
in Paris—but he is too philosophical, 
likewise chinless. Incidentally, she 
gets all the non-lubricitous thrills the 
season affords. In London a highway- 
man pokes a pistol into her carriage. 
In Paris an honorably intentioned ad- 
mirer is whisked to the Bastille, and 
she meets a half-brother, one of her 
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They’re Seen 


Everywhere 


Everywhere in homes, offi- 
ces, clubs, hotels—you see 
the new non-tipping, non- 
spilling,non-smelling,non- 
smoking ashstand with its 
Snuffer Clips that hold resting 
cigars and cigarettes from falling. 
No more incessant emptying of 
offensive trays. In their place is 
Smokador-the Ashless Ashstand 
—the servant of cleanliness and 
fire preventer. With it, all debris 
goes down the tube to the air- 
tight base, there to be smothered 
and left for convenient disposal. 
Colors: dark bronze, mahogany, 
red, olive green, willow green. 
Price: $10.50 delivered east of the 
Mississippi; $1l west. Avoid imita- 
tions. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, order direct from Dep’t F. 
SMOKADOR MEFG.CO.INC, 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


Copyright 1926 Smokador Mfg. Co. Inc. 


She Ashless Ashstand” 








FRANCE 
GERMANY 


ENGLAND 
IRELAND 


Select accommodations available 
on splendid steamers 


Gio the West Indies 


On the S. S. RELIANCE 
Feb. 27—27 days April 1—14 days 
Rates $150 and $250 and up 


©Around World 


1927 Cruise—13° days 
S. S. RESOLUTE 


Leaving New York 
JAN. 6, 1927 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 
HARRIMAN LINE? Joint Service With 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Applyto United American Lines 
gi Broadway, N.Y. 177N. Michigan Ave. , Chicago 
131 State St., Boston 230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 
$74 Market St. , San Francisco 
or local steamship and tourist agents 
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Gypsy Music 
Russian Singers 


Dancing—Dinners 


After Theatre 
Supper 





Orchestra Broadcasts Twice Weekly 
Thru WOR 


Special Five Course Luncheon 
Starting Jan. 4th 


RATINKRA 











109 West 49th Street 
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THE CAVE OF 
FALLEN 
ANGELS CLUB 


The rendezvous of artists and in- 
tellectuals, superb Russian cuisine. 
Continuous Dancing, Gypsy Chorus 
7.30 p.m. - 24.m. 

301 WEST 46TH STREET 

















You can rest, read, chat or 
partake of VIENNESE DELICACIES 


amidst a truly continental atmosphere 


at 


“THE KUGLHUPEF” 
Coffee House 


72 WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 


WHERE TO WELCOME YOU 
WILL BE THE DELIGHT OF 


re. 
Hettina 


Afternoons Evenings 
& 











father’s youthful indiscretions. In 
Ferney she is taken to call on Vol- 
taire; he reminds her of a chattering 
magpie. In Venice she sees the knifed 
ending of a two-in-a-gondola episode, 
and her official brother Ned, “that 
Damnable Intolerable Fool”, runs 
away with a nun, and gets locked up 
for it. Finally her David arrives 
there, carries her off and, in undue 
time, marries her. According to 
editor-kinsman_ Kerr, they _ lived 
happily ever after and had twelve chil- 
dren. 

At Bath, by the way, her father 
talks Latin with a doctor attending 
her for lovesickness. She doesn’t know 
Latin, but sets it down in her diary all 
the same, along with the translation 
father has thoughtfully furnished. 
No, Cleone: you’re a “catching” minx, 
but as an actual person of record, you 
won’t do, 


HAT, roughshod reader, is 

doubtless your book of the week. 
Our own is Carl Sandburg’s two- 
volume “Abraham Lincoln: The 
Prairie Years”. Heaven knows we 
are not a Lincolnian scholar; neither 
are we going to critique this work of 
Sandburg’s (Harcourt, Brace), point- 
ing out his contributions, evaluating 
his inferences, and such-like. All 
we're going to say is that, man and 
boy, we have read a cubic yard of 
books on Lincoln—only a few of those 
there are, but that few quite a bulk; 
we have read great gollops of Hay- 
Nicolay, which for us was no small 
feat, and we have read Ida Tarbell 
and Lord Charnwood and plenty be- 
sides. And of the lot of them, this is 
the feast. It follows him from birth 
to the train for Washington in 1861. 
It takes Ann Rutledge in its stride, 
giving you the full pang without 
piling on a sentimental agony—which 
has been done before, but not, for us, 
as well as Sandburg does it. It throws 
a fresh, clear light upon Mary Todd, 
who with all her defects was perhaps 
as beneficent a manager as he could 
have married. It halts when it pleases 
to look over the economic and in- 
dustrial background. It picks the meat 
out of dozens of the Lincoln & Hern- 
don law cases. It sings the song, it 
tells the tale, it— 

What’s the use? It comes like the 
spring south wind, and you come with 
it. We dipped, and came with it will- 
ingly most of a night. 

—ToucuHsToNnE 
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“, . . Yes, Jimmie’s an awful dud. 
He’s out in the air as far as I’m con- 
cerned. Why, when we go to a show he 
never gets seats for the play I suggest. 
Always says he can’t.” 

“He should consult Bennie. Ben always 
comes through like a bomb. Bascom’s 
just above 44th, you know... .” 








And branches at The Biltmore, Ambassa- 
dor, Astor, Commodore, Belmont, Plaza, 





Park Lane, Murray Hill and Imperial. 














COSTUMES 

or made to order for Masquerade, Fancy Dress 

and Amateur Show. If you are going South or 
abroad be sure to take a costume with you. 


BROOKS 


143 W. 40 th St. (opp. Met. Opera House)N. Y. 
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THIS AND THAT 


An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 








Antiques 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 709 Lexington Ave., Regent, 3448. 





Children’s Things 


Gowns, Made to Order 





MISS L. BROGAN, 27 East s4th St., New York. 
Tel. Plaza 7280. Exceptionally attractive infants’ & 
children’s clothes, negligees & boudoir accessories. 
Palm Beach. New Orleans 


DOUCETTE MODELS. 158 West 44th Street 
“Do say” Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 











Arts and Crafts 


ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 


giits. 





Bestcrafts-Skylight Shop 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 
MINIATURES 
Your favorite photograph, painted in water color, 

on ivory. Inquiries given prompt attention. 
Edward Hauser, 15 East 26th Street, N. Y. City 











Auction Bridge 


ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 
FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS 
by R. F. Foster. The latest theories of Bidding and 
*lay explained by the well-known authority. Illus 

trated. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 














Bags and Novelties 


IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56 Sts. Tel. Plaza 4087 





Cleaners and Dyers 


ANNOUNCING the inauguration of a Cleaning & 
Dyeing establishment where each order is executed 
only after the keenest analysis of the conditions of the 
garment and of the desired results—and where the in- 
dividual attention of a master hand is an inseparable 
part of the service rendered. 
Bennett, Inc. 
720 Madison Ave., Rhinelander 7277 











Drugs and Perfumes 


A QUAINT LITTLE DRUGSHOP, in the heart of 
theatrical district, specializing in prescription work, 
finest of perfumes, theatrical make-up, etc. Hotel 
Knickerbocker Pharmacy, 126 W. 45 St., Bryant 4064 











flesh Reduction 


GET THIN, STAY THIN. 
Try My New Slenderizing System, $25. 
ANA de ROSALES 
Lackawanna 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
(Opposite Macy’s) 








Graphology 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS 
Free booklet on request 
Xavier de Nice—Graphologist 
Box 200 Grand Central Terminal 





New York 








Hats 


ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 











Health Service 


SULPHUR VAPOR BATH and MASSAGE 
A Hot Sulphur Spring’s Treatment right in New York. 
Invigorating, Rejuvenating, Health-Producing. 

52 W. 56th St. The Sulphume Institute. Circle 0005 











Jewelry & Diamonds Bought 


SEAMAN SCHEPPS, Appraiser, pays cash for Dia- 
monds, Pearls, Colored Stones, Gold, Silver; any 
amount, carries large stock. 7784 6th Ave., at 44th 
St. Vanderbilt 9723. No branches. 








Footwear 








Beads 


Beads of all description. Bags, Necklaces, 
Novelties. Reparing and Mounting, Rhinestone 
Setting. Unusually attractive Gift Selection. 

L. R. Goldberg Novelty Co. 73 W. 38th St. 











Beauty Culture 


ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 





Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 


Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable’”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Avenue Phone 4974 Plaza 


“COMPETING WITH YOUTH’’—This booklet 
tells how age lines are removed, sag lifted and the fa- 
cial expression made youthful. No cutting or peeling. 
Sent on request. Lr Robinson, 1440 Broadway. 


FRESHEN UP WITH FRESHIES. Freshiesare Book- 
lets of Crepe Tissue treated with cleansing cream; 
to be carried with you. They provide the daintiest 
method of removing soil from business, travel and 
sports. IDEAL FOR GIFTS. Handbag size, soft en- 
velope, soc. Attractive Metal Boxes for Boudoir, 
Suitcase, and Automobile $1.00 
The Freshie Company, 433 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 

















Books 


CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Baliet Footwear. Circle 9878 








Furs 


Beautiful Fur Coats from $60. 
Slightly used samples sacrificed. 
Fur Jacquettes $35. Fur Scarfs $12. 
Sydell Benson, 29 West 48th St., N. Y. 











Gifts 





Ladies’ Tailors 


D. VELTRY, 425 Fifth Ave. (opp. Lord & Taylor) 
Wraps, Coats, Suits, Dresses & Riding Habits made 
to order. Furs new & remodeled. Mail Orders. Al- 
lowance at mention of THE NEw Yorker. Cal. 7111. 
J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for $65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 
Models ready. Furs remodeled. 














Lingerie and Negligees 


A NEW WOMEN’S SHOP DISPLAYING A 
charming assortment of fine hand made Lingerie 
and Negtigees. Mode's on display and special orders 
taken. Annette Hamilton, 35 West 8th Street. 








UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 


SALLE, 11 EAST 48th, NEW YORK 
Lingerie, Negligees, Gowns 
Hosiery and Dainty Novelties 
All in exquisite taste and delightful variety 








ALICE HILL, 15 WEST 51ST ST. 
Distinctive gifts. Quaint things of the past, smart 
things of the present; Handcraft, Toys, French 
Novelties. 








Golf School 


EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 








PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 21 East 61st Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 
Telephone Regent 8267 

Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 
One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books. Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 
BEAUTIFUL RED BON VOYAGE AND GIFT 
BOXES filled with Books and Magazines—$s5, $7, & 
$10. Write, phone or stop in. Bryant 4016. 
Liveright Bookshop, 4 West goth St., New York 














Gowns and Sports Wear 


ATKINS 30 West 57th Street (7th floor) 
Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Sports Wear, Specializing in Youthful lines. 
Appropriate costumes for Southern Wear from $35 up. 


AU BOUDOIR, Inc. 
ust arrived from Paris a special collection of Evening 
resses, and Sports Clothes for the South. 
26 East 54th Street. Plaza 0121 











Maps 


THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your in- 
spection is invited. 
41 East 6oth Street Regent 2655 
OLD MAPS, PRINTS, COSTUME BOOKS 
for COLLECTOR and DECORATOR 


ANTIQUES 
MARTHA MORGAN, 120 E. 57th St. Plaza oor9 














Restaurant 


MONTICELLO 
18 East 47th St. Ritz-Carlton Bldg. Dinner $1.25. 
Southern Hospitality. Open Sundays. “‘ Better Than 
The Average Dinner.""—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 











Tea Room 


A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East soth St. 
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Where 
Delicious 
Southern Food 
Is Served 
« ina Cosy 

Atmosphere 





PALALS 
‘BLEU’ 


Luncheon - Tea, Dinner 


Special Table d‘Hote Dinner, 5:30-8:30 
Open Sundays 


58 West soth Street. Circle 1248 








The Australian Place With the 
Clubby Atmosphere 





THE 
KANGAROO 


47 West 50th St. 
New York City 





Tel. Circle 3390 





Luncheon - Tea - Dinner 
English Food - Indian Curries 
Fresh Vegetables 











Club Montmartre 


50th Street and Broadway 


% 
MURRAY SMITH ORCHESTRA 


% 


Management 
“Charlie” Journal 








“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 


Tue Diary or A YounG Lapy oF FasHIon IN 
THE Year 1764-1765. “By Cleone Knox: 
edited by her kinsman Alexander Blacker 
Kerr” (Appleton). Its purport to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Cleone’s diary will ride in 
this list as fiction—very clever and amusing 
“sophisticated” fiction, too. ~ 

Gop Heap, by Leonard Cline (Viking Press). A 
certain manic-depressive falls among Finns. 
His rise, ballooned by desire, from depression 
to—godhead, is the mechanism of a powerful 
tale with poetic and allegorical overtones. 

MANHATTAN TRANSFER, by John Dos Passos 
(Harper). Dos Passos’s Manhattan is his 
own, not ours, although there are points of 
resemblance. At all events, his is full size 
and he puts in a lot of it, and effectively. 
But not for those who mind concentrating a 
little when reading a novel. 

Verni, by Franz Werfel (Simon ©& Schuster). 
Finishing it, you can say “Vidi tantum” about 
Wagner, even though you didn’t see much of 
him. And there are other things you can 
mention with pleasure. 

Tue Private Lire or HELen oF Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). The characters are 
Helen, Menelaus, Hermione, etc., but this 
string of delightful conversations is not the 
romance of ancient times that such a cast of 
characters might suggest. 

Frienps oF Mr. Sweeney, by Elmer Davis (Mc- 
Bride). A capital Manhattan Night yarn— 
unless your taste in yarns runs to, say, Achmed 

‘ Abdullah’s. 

THUNDER ON THE Lert, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). After all, or at least 
after much, the Morley of this novel is a big 
man. Devotees of material realism should be 
warned of an element of fantasy. 

Fraucein Exse, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). At the moment, we can’t beat its 
venerable publishers’ characterization: ‘What 
a Viennese flapper who has to raise 30,000 
gulden in a hurry thinks about”. Her thoughts 
are a work of art. 

No More Parapes, by Ford Madox Ford (A. & 
C. Boni). Or, How to Write a _ Base-in- 
France War Novel. Sequel to “Some Do 
Het . . ss 

GENERAL 


ABRAHAM LincoLn: Tue Prairie Years, by Carl 
Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace). Two volumes. 
Beyond comparison, the most enjoyable of 
good, long (or long, good) books on Lincoln, 
as far as we know them. 

Aaron Burr, by Samuel H. Wandell and Meade 
Minnegerode (Putnam). Two volumes. As 
different from Sandburg’s book just listed as 
their subjects from each other, and as one fine 
biographical study could be from another. 

Later Days, by W. H. Davies (Doran). More 
essays on himself by the poet who wrote “The 
Autobiography of a Super-Tramp”. We find 
him a most engaging person. 

JEFFERSON AND HaMILTon, by Claude G. Bowers 
(Houghton, Mifflin). How there came to be 
what are now Democrats and what are now 
Republicans—as far as those terms now mean 
anything. Live and exciting. 


Tue New Necro, edited by Alain Locke (A. & 


C. Boni). Will, agreeably, put you up to date 
on the Negro “renascence” as Negroes see it, 
and especially on the younger ones who are 
doing things: with ink. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Will someone please illumine us 
On how to poke and stoke 

This damnable bituminous 
Without producing smoke? 
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W. B. Maxwell’s 
New Novel 


FERNANDE 


The story of a fascinating woman, the base ot 
a strange triangle. ‘‘She is Mr. Maxwell’s most 


subtle creation.’’—The Outlook (London’. 
$2.00 at all booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 




















“The Night Life of Paris in New York” | 


Seven Forty-five | 
Seventh Avenue, | 
cor. Forty-ninth | 


Presents a Spectacular Cabaret 


Featuring 
An Apache Tango 
“El Irresistible’ 
Kolia Niégine, Gypsy 
Singer fi Chansons 
Intime. 
Oginska, the Whirl- 
wind Dancer. 
Tuscaieff, the Dagger 
ancer. 

Tzigane Jazz 
Orchestra 
Many other attractions 

cows 7 
Iptimate Atmosphere otrs.cm momat 
uisine Unsurpassed - - . 
Diner-Dansant 6 to10 I ite WA = Pa | i? 
No cover charge ~~ 
Souper de Lure 
rom 11 


for Reservations: Circle 10173 























Dine to the accompaniment of 
BALALAIKAS AT 


THE 
RUSSIAN 


INN 
33 West 37th St. 


There is a jolly good 
luncheon at noon. 





And after the theatre 
DANCE AND HEAR THE GYPSIES SING 











ELMER DAVIS 


writes “‘an ironic Manhattan Night yarn, 
lively and good.’’"—The New Yorker. $2.00 





Friends of 
Mr. Sweeney 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., N. Y. 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


GU ILD Th., W. 52d. Evs. 8:30. 


Mts. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30. 


GOAT SONG 


By Franz Werfel, with Alfred 
Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, George 
Gaul, Blanche Yurka, Frank 
Reicher, Helen Westley, Dwight 
Frye, Herbert Yost, Edward G. 
Robinson, Albert Bruning, Wil- 
liam Ingersoll & Others. 


GARRICK THEATRE 


65 W. 35th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


ARMS tr: MAN 
CASINO 39th & B’way. Eves. 8:30. 


Mats. Wed & Sat., 2:30. 


Dennis King in Russell Janney’s 


Musical Sensation. 


The Vagabond King 


Founded on McCarthy’s “If I Were King.” 
Music by RUDOLF FRIML 


Shubert 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
THE OPERETTA TRIUMPH 


Princess Flavia 


MUeiibn or Lhe Prisoner of Zenda 











Thea., 44th St. W. of B’way. 
Evenings 8:25. 












“A Hit."—Daily News. 
Ration Aathony MFGuire presents 


MILES OUT 


Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
Balcony and Gallery Seats at Box Office only. 





“Among the high spots the theatre has 
attained.” —Journal of Commerce. 


“THE PATSY™ 
with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTH fistinecs WED. and SAT. 2330. 
New 7th Annual 
GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
FOLLIES 


Staged by, HASSARD SHORT 


Chanin‘s Thea.,W.of B’y. Evs.8:30. 
Peewee” - St. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30. _! 




















Charles GLOBE B’y & 46 St. Evs. 8:30 


Dillingham Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 
LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 
FU LTON Theatre, West 46 St. Eves. 8:30 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


Ina Claire corms" 


OF MRS. 
CHEYNEY” 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews 





Staged by Winchell Smith, 


| The Actors’ Theatre Presents Ibsen’s “HEDDA 
GABLER” at the Comedy Theatre, W. 41st St. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. Penn. 3558. 

| The brilliant cast includes Emily Stevens, 
Patricia Collinge, Louis Calhern, Frank Conroy, 
Dudley Digges, Hilda Helstrom and Helen Van 


Hoose. Staged by Dudley Digges. 





BROADWAY’S FUNNIEST COMEDY 


4, BUTTER *, MAN 


MAN 
with GREGORY KELLY 
West 48th St. Eves. 8:30 
LONGACRE Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


ALL BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 





4th Year—A?NE NICHOLS’—4th Year 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 
REPUBLIC 


42d St., W. of Bway. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


DEAREST ENEMY 


The Exquisite Musical Success with 
HELEN FORD and CHARLES PURCELL 





KNICKERBOCKER TH., B’y & 39th St. (Dir. 
A. L. Erlanger.) Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Morosco Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 


THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CHRYSTAL HERNE. 





LYCE a... + “4 soon 8:30. 
IRENE BORDONT 


in “NAUGHTY CINDERELLA” 
AVERY HOPWOOD SONG FARCE 





Nonogrammed Natchbooks 
for the Social Occasion 
Monogrammed. Matchhooks(Renewahh 
In Red. Silver, Gold, Green. BhuePurple dt 
50 al’ 32" 00 at 5° -2E24erta refills 

fonogrammed Place Card. Matchhooks 


In Yellow, Green Blue-and Orchid 50 at 5 
All Monograms in Gold 
Send thech with onder noting Monogram desired 
Express prepaid anywhere in us. 
Cwname Matchbook €o. 
175 Broadway... ¥. 
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Sensational! 


After a good show why not go to a good night club Zz 
ANATOLE FRIEDLAND'S 


CLUB ANATOLE 


‘The Center of New York's 
Night Life”’ 
145 WEsT 54TH STREET 
Esvery Act a Knockout! 
Best Orchestra in Town! 
Unsurpassed 
Cuisine. Special Sunday Entertain- 
ment. Phones 0394—2964 Circle 


OT li \\\\ 
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DINNER AND DANCING 


NCIS 


Dinner at Barney's is an unusual event. 
From six to ten we have a table d’hote 
in addition to the a la carte service 
available throughout the evening. 


85 W. 3d Street Spring 8191 














* JUST FOR FUN * 
TF | O00 Fl an 


E=T FOOD 











ELSA 
FINDLAY 


DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 


PLASTIQUE 
PANTOMIME 


DANCE 
COM POSITION 





For Actors, Dancers, 
Musicians, Teachers 


a 


Teacher at 
The Laboratory Theatre 
Inter Theatre Arts, Inc. 
Denishawn, Etc. 


264 Fifth Avenue 
Madison Sq. 1019 
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Enhance the Beauty 
of Your Eyes with | 


KURGASH 


Windows of the soul, your eyes reflect your personality. 
Make them look larger and more attractive. Give their 
lashes a beautiful, natural upward curve without using 
sticky cosmetics. Curled lashes make bright eyes sparkle 
with greater brilliancy—soft eyes appear softer. Kurlash 
curls lashes WITHOUT heat or cosmetics. Nothing to 
put ON or INTO your eyes. Simply apply gentle pressure 
an instant with soft rubber pads and you have a beautiful 

curl that lasts one to three days. Nothing extra to buy or 

replace. $1, postpaid or you can pay postman $1 plus | 
postage. Money back guarantee. Beauty information free 


The Stickel Co. N. Clinton Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE 
NEW YORK 
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‘* During the spring of 19241 suffered through 
loss of sleep, nervousness—general run-down con 
dition; for six continuous weeks I endured boil 
after boil on neck and back. Kind people recom- 
mended Yeast, but it took a well-known physician 
to convince me that ‘there must be something to 
it.” Before I had finished one week’s treatment of 
two yeast cakes a day, I felt a change in my 
system. Every boil disappeared, my skin cleared, 
my strength increased. I feel different and look it.” 

Roserta O’Brien, Montreal, Canada 








This food tones up the entire system—aids di- 


gestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 








Rich in vitality, energy ... 
They conquered their ills— 
found again the energy of 
youth... with one Fresh Food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 

cine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 
able fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion 
— clear the skin banish the 
poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary 
relief, yeast strengthens the intes- 
tinal and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by day 
it releases new stores of energy 


muscles 


Fat two or three cakes regularly 
every day before meals: on crackers ! 
in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several 
cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
in a cool dry place for two or three 
days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of 
our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept. Y-12, The 
Fleischmann Company, 70! Washing- 
ton Street, New York. 


Millionaires tn Health 




















‘*] was continually depressed, 
morbid, lost weight, suffered from 1n- 
somnia and constipation—in fact was 


misery, 


desperate. To augment my 
my body became covered with erup 
tions. Medicines drained my system- 
but to no avail. A friend recommend- 
ed Yeast. I was skeptical. But I per- 
sisted. Then, wonder of wonders, my 
eruptions disappeared, my appetite in 
creased 
cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day 
dissolved in ‘malted milk’—had per- 


I became myself again. Two 


formed the miracle.” 
ALEXANDER H. ScHULLMAN, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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‘*T was afflicted with chronic constipation for 
sixteen vears. My attention was drawn to a lec 
ture given by a doctor who spoke on Constipa 
tion and advised as a cure Fleischmann’s Yeast 
together with other proper foods. I did not believe 
that those small cakes could help my case any. 
But on my wav home, I went into a grocery and 
asked for Yeast. After I had taken the Yeast for 
a period of three weeks, my condition improved 
remarkably. My outward appearance had a de- 
cided change for the better, and I still continue 
to take my Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
ALExanpraA Garms, New York City 





Wen it’s evening — 


and your little home resounds with the 


joys of hospitality—when it suddenly 


seems that no other happiness compares 
with receiving and welcoming friends 


—have a Camel! 


WHEN friends come in. 
And you are busy making 
them know their welcome. 
When friendship and hos- 
pitality are the brightest 
joys in all the world—have 
a Camel! 

For no other good thing 
is so widely shared. Camels 
make every true friendship 
truer. There never was a 
cigarette made that put as 
much pleasure into smoking 
and giving smoking plea- 
sure to others as Camels. 
Camels never tire the taste 
or leave a cigaretty after- 
taste. Millions of experi- 
enced smokers just wouldn’t 
buy or offer to others any 
other cigarette but Camels. 

So, this night when friends 
come in to share the warmth 
of your fire and your friend- 
ship—taste then the smoke 
that is friendly to millions. 

> You may know you are 
>, S&P smoking and serving the 
4 is “ya =. world’s finest cigarette. 
a hk pn Have a Camel! 
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No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the Our highest wish, if you 

choicest Turkish and domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the < do not yet know Camel 

‘ 3 : é ’ ¥ quality, is that you try 

triumph of expert blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the P them. We invite you to 

finest, made especially in France. Into this one brand of cigarettes Se } compare Camels with 

go all of the experience, all of the skill of the largest tobacco organi- ‘ ’ Z any a. et 
zation in the world. 5 a. m 5. Ret 
‘ : p Tobacco Co. 
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